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CHAPTER I. 



It was just one of those delightful days con- 
cerning which poets may sing, but which we 
so very seldom have the pleasure of enjoying. 
Such a glorious summer's day, in fact, as I 
believe one can only experience — and that but 
rarely — ^in England. The great heat was over, 
and the cool ah*s, that, under the scorching Jime 
sun, had died away, now came in faint pu& 
across the hay-ricks and the green hedge-rows, 
and breathed over the great trees, just lifting 
a leaf here and there, and, passing down to the 
sprays of the longer-stalked flowers, indolently 

waved them to and fro. Time, perhaps, close 

1 
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on 5 P.M. A gentleman is stretched on the turf, 
reposing on a coloured, plaid, his head supported 
by his hands, while he lazily watched a little 
girl, aged about seven, who was engaged close 
by with strawberries and cream. The tea-things 
and the usual accompaniments were all spread 
out in tempting array, and, in calm enjoyment 
of the scene, disturbed merely by the clicking 
of the child's spoon against the dish, the arrival 
of the mistress of the house is awaited. In a 
dreamy way this idler on the lawn reflected that 
it w:as a source of imfeigned satisfaction there 
were no infants in arms about the premises. A 
large family, he allowed to himself, might bring 
with it many pleasures, and he did not grudge 
to any man the felicity of having his quiver full, 
wherewithal to meet the enemy in the gate ; 
but these, he murmured, were peaceable times, 
and, having no enemies that he wotted of, he 
felt that a large and rising family would be an 
encumbrance, and, thankful for present mercies, 
he asked for no more. 
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And just at tliis moment Major Temple re- 
flected, when everything was peace and quiet, 
and he was momentarily expecting the ap- 
pearance of a certain lady, daintily garbed in 
robes garnished with what-not of ribbons, and 
bringing with her an aroma of freshness and 
sweetness, how different it would be were the 
upper chambers peopled with growing youth ! 
Charlotte, the lady's maid, might at any moment 
appear with the intelligence that Master Ran- 
dolph had cut his finger, or Miss Maud had 
fallen over the bannisters ; and Mrs. Tuggem, 
the nurse, would assuredly bring herself to the 
foregroimd, and probably inform him, with a 
long face, that he was not to wait, as her mis- 
tress could not be certain when she could leave 
the children! An idle and ignorant world, 
reasoned the Major, says all the cares of a 
household are borne by the wife ; which was, 
he argued, a perfect mistake. True, that gentle 
being had, he allowed, her maternal heart occa- 
sionally grieved; but then she had the rich 

1 ♦ 
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reward and the pleasure of the poulticings, and 
the bestowal of condolence, while the being she 
had sworn so fondly at the altar to cherish was 
left kicking his heels in all the weariness of not 
knowing what to do with himself. 

As the Major lay thus in the calm of this 
delightful afternoon, on the closely trimmed 
lawn that sloped away, with many a pleasant 
break of flower-bed, spreading tree, and shrub- 
bery, towards the Drawle, the murmur of whose 
waters could just faintly be caught as every 
now and again the swirl of the current rippled 
against the banks with a cool refreshing sound, 
he came to the conclusion that there was nothing 
in the same sort of way that could beat " The 
Willows," Just behind him were the kindly 
sycamores, that were good enough to afford 
him complete shelter from the blazing sun; and, 
running past a thicket still further in the rear, 
flowed the Dormer, a quiet little willow-studded 
brook, that joined the Drawle below a rustic 
bridge, which connected the bottom of the lawn 
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with a wilderness on the other side. You could 
see where the two streams commingled their 
waters by just moving a little to the right of 
where the Major is reclining. The owner of 
" The Willows " sat with his back to the house. 
On the architecture of this building it is need- 
less to enlarge ; suffice it to say, it boasted of 
several very fairly sized rooms, and, one way 
or another, could accommodate a good many 
guests. 

Let us pursue our study of the surroundings. 
The Drawle may be here four hundred feet wide, 
and just opposite and across its waters rise the 
steep and richly wooded banks, over the top of 
which you can just catch against the sky-line 
the chimney-tops of Dormer Abbey. The village 
of Dormer nestles on the Willows side of the 
Drawle, and is connected with the other bank 
by a stout old stone bridge, the roadway winding 
in a draggle-tail fashion through the scattered 
houses, and passing the lodge of the Willows 
avenue on its way towards Comberford, the 
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nearest market town. The stone bridge just 
referred to lies, I should say, above " The 
Willows," as does the village of Dormer. 

The household is not a very large one ; but 
there are two personages in " The Willows " who 
deserve, at any rate, a passing notice. The one 
is the sharer of the Major's fortunes and the 
partner of his joys and sorrows ; I need hardly 
say I refer to Mrs. Temple : while the other 
has been already alluded to as the child who 
was demolishing strawberries, and who was not 
uncommonly designated by her loving father 
as the "young person." And whether the latter 
or her mother is of the most importauce in 
" The Willows " is a point that has not been 
yet satisfactorily decided. As far as the Major 
was concerned, he had, though nominally the 
head of the house, long ago, he declared, given 
up all claim to that post. One great charm in 
all this was that he had no need to be constantly 
asserting his position ; for the matter, he con- 
tended, had been already calmly settled, and it 
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therefore merely remained for him to watch the 
struggles for supremacy that went on between 
the two diviner natures, whose fates were, he 
would naively add, so mysteriously bound up 
with his own. 

A flutter of garments is heard, and a step on 
the gravel ; and, almost before you could catch 
the opening words of "Je suis la premiere feuille^^* 
so lightly warbled by the mistress of **The 
Willows," that lady is standing on the grass 
before her husband, just in time to give him 
the benefit of the final " bon jour " of that most 
charming of French songs ; and, with a courtesy 
in which Temple considered he could distinctly 
trace more of condescension than of fealty, she 
addressed herself to the task of preparing the 
tea. 

" Bssylt,*' says that young lady's mother, in- 
terrupting herself in her task of filling the cups, 
" what a mess you are making of yourself, and 
spoiling that book, too, putting strawberries all 
over the pages." 
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" Oh, you shouldn't say that," replies the 
young person, in the gravest manner ima- 
ginable. 

" I declare, Geoff, you quite spoil the child!" 
Temple looks up with an incredulous stare. "I 
spoil her I" The idea strikes him as being so 
novel and astounding that he had to pause for 
a fitting reply. 

" Yes, dear, you know you do. She gets these 
sayings from you. Don't you. Ess, darling? " 

But Ess darling is absorbed in her straw- 
berries, and leaves the question unanswered. 
The subject drops ; and, while Essylt's mother 
pursues her occupation, the Major catches sight 
of a well known figure advancing through the 
wicket which shuts off the lawn from a species 
of wooded shrubbery. He is warned by the 
said figure not to make any signs of recognition; 
and so, as the family eye, if I may so term it, 
is not on the alert, and the young person is too 
absorbed with her strawberries to notice any- 
thing else, it so happens, to the huge delight of 
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Claude Revell and the Major, that the new 
comer is enabled to completely startle the lady 
by calmly saying " How d'ye do, Mrs. Temple?" 
just as if he had been standing by her side for 
the last ten minutes waiting for an opportunity 
to address her. As occurs in the French House 
of Assembly, after an unusually noisy outbreak 
on the part of an orator, there here ensures what 
the reporters would term " sensation*" With 
admirable nerve, as the narrator of this veracious 
story will be the first to cordially acknowledge 
Mrs. Temple possesses to the full, the tea-pot, 
which that lady still holds in her hand, is pre- 
sented in a most straightforward manner to her 
visitor, who laughs gaily at this novel greeting. 

"ReaUy, Claude, what do you mean by 
coming on us like this?" asks Mrs. Temple, 
when she quite recovered herself. "Why, I 
never dreamt you were near the place; and 
how did you manage to creep in without the 
child and I hearing you ?" 

It will be observed, and, I trust, with some 
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pain, how the husband was here ignored. Evi- 
dently it was considered he was never to be 
relied on for keeping his eyes and ears open, 
and, therefore, could not justly be called up for 
judgment, or, and I charitably hope this other 
surmise is the correct one, the conclusion was 
rapidly arrived at, with the intuitive cleverness 
of the sex, that Temple had been aU along in 
the plot, and had kept silence on purpose. 

Meanwhile, Essylt has swarmed up Captain 
Re veil's knee, and, with her arms round his 
neck, somewhat impedes his attempts at ex- 
planation. 

" Ess, dear ! Claude can't speak ; don't press 
him quite so tight," says her mother. But that 
young lady pays little attention to such behests, 
and Claude makes shift to answer as well as he 
can that he actually wrote two days ago to 
Temple to say he was coming. 

A sudden sense of guilt overcomes the Major, 
who feels a glance is fixed upon him, and he 
slowly covers his face with his hands. " Oh, 
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memory ! what have not poets sung about you, 
and what a nuisance you are/' he mutters. 

" Q-eoff, why did you not tell me ? " 

" Tell you ! why, bless you, my dear, I got 
his letter yesterday morning, and positively 
forgot everjrthing about it till this minute. 
Next time, Claude, you must write to Clarice.'* 

"Yes, I think he had better,'* says Mrs. 
Temple. 

" So I will, but it's much the same as writing 
to you, Geoff ; for I know she reads all your 
letters." 

" Yes," said Clarice softly to herself and the 
company at large, " when I can get them." 

" But does Geoff read yours?" 

" Of course notT^ and here the eyes open to 
any extent. " That's quite a different thing. 
We made an agreement when we were married, 
didn't we, Q^off ?" — a, nod from the gentleman — 
" that I was to read all his letters, and that he 
was never even to ask to see mine ; and we've 
kept to that ever since, haven't we, Greoff ?" 
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" Most strictly." And as Temple thinks how 
every letter his wife receives is brought to him 
as a matter of course, the faintest soupfon of a 
smile will, in the most provoking maoner, show 
itself on his face. 

" Traitor!" says Claude. " Let us brain him 
with his lady's fan." 

" But, Claude, as you are here, tell us what 
has brought you ; for it can't be to conclude 
your nuptials with Ess, as her wedding garments 
are not yet ready." It has been the deeply laid 
design of that intriguing young person to con- 
stitute Claude her husband by some future date; 
and this little joke, worn somewhat threadbare, 
as these family witticisms often are, still serves 
now and again " to point a moral and adorn a 
tale." The child had wandered off in pursuit 
of a butterfly, and her mother, after speaking, 
follows her with half thoughtful eyes, and, per- 
haps, a dream in her heart as to what her 
darling's future may possibly be. I may, how- 
ever, here say outright that Claude Revell, 
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although alive and well as I write this, is no 
nearer related to the little maid above referred 
to than he was on the afternoon this conversation 
took place. 

And, as I am on the subject of what is to be, 
I may add that this is no tale of sensational 
horror; that there are to be no murders or 
forgeries ; and that if anyone has to die of a 
broken heart before I come to the end of my 
second volume, it certainly shall not be either 
my hero or my heroine. 

" Clarice asks what brought me here ; to 
which I can only reply that my grandfather 
wrote, asking me to come." 

"He himself wrote?" inquired Mrs. Temple. 

" Well, no ; Lady Jane did, which is much 
the same. She informed me that Muriel, the 
cousin whose existence has almost been a 
myth to me, was about to take up her 
abode in the Abbey for good, and that it 
would be a fitting opportunity for me to 
come over and meet her. I can't say I feel 
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much interested in your ward, Geoff. She is 
your ward, is she not?" 

Temple nodded assent. 

" And if there had been nothing else to at- 
tract me, I should have remained at Furzedown; 
but I thought it advisable," with a grave bow 
to the mistress of " The Willows," which was 
as gravely returned, " to see how my future 
spouse's education was progressing; and so 
here I am." 

"But," inquired Mrs. Temple, "have you 
never yet seen Miss Revell ? " 

" No ; she is to be here this afternoon, 
I understand, and so I've got out of 
the way on purpose. I found a likeness 
of her ostentatiously put on the table 
this morning. If it's anything like she 
must be plain." 

" But, Geoff, dear, you have seen her ; what 
is she like?" 

" Really I can't say, for I've not seen her 
since she was a child; but I certainly then 
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thought she carried in her face the promise of 
growing up rather handsome.** 

" But," asked Revell, with a puzzled look, 

« 

" how are you her guardian ?" 

" Its too long a story to tell. Besides, I am 
not her sole guardian ; I am only joined with 
your grandfather in the charge. Her father, 
though much older than me, was, when a boy, 
a good deal thrown in my father's way, and I 
thus saw him frequently. The brothers — I 
mean the Baronet and Miss Brevell's father — 
never got on very well, I fancy; and, at any 
rate, Clement believed that Anthony disliked 
him. What truth there was in the supposition 
I can't say ; but Muriers father asked me to 
accept the post of guardian, though, as arrange- 
ments for her Uving with her mother's relations 
had been made, I have really had very little to 
do for the young lady. Sir Anthony wrote and 
asked her if she would come and live with him 
at the Abbey, and she has said she would. 
Voila toutr 
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" She has some property, I suppose/* sug- 
gested Mrs. Temple. 

" Yes. She inherited her father's £25,000 ; 
and I fancy it will not now be such plain sailing 
as it was. However, we need not enter upon 
that." 

"We must go and see her to-morrow, Claude.'* 

" Well no, dear," answered Temple. " The 
fact is I want to have a quiet chat with her 
first ; and, if I don't go alone, it may not be 
easy to secure that." 

"Then the day after?" 

" Yes, that will be better. And now, Claude, 
are you going to stay to dinner?" 

" Nothing I should like better ; but I know 
I'm expected at the Abbey to-night, and should 
get into awful disgrace if I stayed away." 

" What a bore ! " from Mrs. Temple. " Well, 
come to-morrow ; but I needn't ask you to name 
days. Come when you like." 

" Thanks ! I'll take you at your word ; and 
BO now good-bye." 
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He and Temple strolled off to the foot of the 
lawn, where the punt lay moored. One of the 
men went over with Revell to bring it back, 
and the Major stood on the margin of the river 
watching him as he swung the light craft 
through the water ; and, catching his wave of 
the hand as he reached the shore, saw him dis- 
appear in the thick woods, and so returned to 
the bosom of his family. 

By this time the young person had returned 
to the tea-table, and was engaged, as was her 
wont, in appropriating lumps of sugar. The 
opportunity for imparting sage advice was not 
to be neglected, and her father at once hastened 
to perform his self-imposed duty. 

" Young woman, come here ! I want to have 
some conversation with you,'' said Temple. 

Essylt calmly seats herself on his knee, 

and, steadying her light form with the lappels 

of his coat, prepares herself for what is to 

follow. 

"Have you ever been to Coiuij?*' 

2 
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Not understanding the question, she half 
glances at her mother, who, however, affects 
not to notice the appeal. 

" I may answer for you,** continues the Major. 
" You have not ; and, not having been to Court, 
your manners are bad. You are in a parlous 
state, my daughter. Vide Touchstone in * As 
you like it,* Globe edition, somewhere or 
other.** 

" What a funny story this is going to be ; is 
it not, mummy dear ? ** 

" But it isn't a story at all,** went on her 
father. " You go cramming yourself with 
strawberries and cream at an hour in the after- 
noon when the whole village might be coming 
in** 



" But the whole village coulchiH come in !** 
" Of course it could, if it liked; but that*s 
not the point. And then, when a young gen- 
tleman appears, you embrace him in the most 
affectionate manner before your aged and in- 
firm parents ; and, not content with this, com- 
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mence depredations on the sugar-bowl. Do you 
call this proper behaviour for a young woman 
rising seven?" 

" Oh, but papa ! I do love Claude so dearly." 

" Mrs. Temple, do you hear this cool avowal?" 

"Keally, quite shocking!" 

But the little maid is not in the least ap- 
palled ; and the Major is even fain to confess 
that he has as yet quite failed to impress her 
with that dread awe of paternal authority that 
he considers it right to infuse into her mind. 
She now commences a close examination of his 
watch-chain. 

"Now, Ess, look here. I know a gentle- 
man " 

" Oh, then, it t« to be a story. How nice ! " 

"But it is not. I tell you I know a gen- 
tleman who has fourteen little children " 

" What a nice little child the eldest of the 
fourteen must be," suggests Mrs. Temple. 

"She is, indeed," replies the Major, con- 
tinuing to address his daughter; "a comfort to 

2 * 
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her mother, and the sole support of her 
afflicted father." 

" Oh, I thought you said there were thirteen 
others,' ' murmurs Mrs. Temple. 

" Well, if I did that doesn't matter. They 
are all yoimger. The fact is there are fourteen. 
And do you know. Ess, what this good kind 
papa makes them do?" 

But the young person is quite baffled ; and, 
after faintly hinting that he allows the whole 
fomi;een to sit up every night till 9 p.m., is all 
anxiety to discover what really is done. 

" This good kind papa, I was going to say, 
makes all the girls and boys, whenever visitors 
come to the house, take the hand that is offered 
them, and carry it gracefully to their lips. 
Whenever he calls them they stand at attention, 
little finger feehng the seam of the trowsers, 
or what answers for that in a young lady's 
dress. They address him as Sir " 

" Stop, stop, Q-eofE ! You don't really mean 
to say this is true?" 
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" Allow me to proceed. The whole fourteen 
take a Turkish bath daily; they never touch 
meat, and they eat only once in the twenty-four 
hours. The boys are all taught to ride bare- 
backed with their arms tied behind, and the 
girls are not allowed saddles '' 

"Oh, what fun I" breaks in Essylt. "I'll 
get on Punch to-morrow without my saddle.*' 

"Indeed, darling, you'll do nothing of the 
sort. GeofE, what do you mean?" 

" This I Fancy what a graceful picture it 
would be to see this heiress of all our wealth 
gracefully bending over the hand of our guests, 
and touching them with her lips 1 See her 
standing at attention I Picture to yourself, 
Mrs. Temple, her glorious appetite when she 
is restricted to one meal a day, and these con- 
stant supplies of fruit, tea-cake, and sugar are 
cutoff" 

" Indeed, I don't see it at all ; and I am sure 
you don't either. Fancy poor little Ess being 
so absurd as to " 
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" Oh, mamma, do let me kiss people's hands, 
and stand at attention, and ride Punch " 

" Stop, stop, child ! Papa does not mean you 
are to do all this; but what he does mean I 
don't know;" and Temple saw a troubled look 
in the face of his better-half, which he hastened 
to chase way. 

"No, Ess, my child. Fascinating as you 
would be embracing every one that comes 
to the house, and riding about on Punch 
without a saddle, I prefer your present 
habits ; but I would suggest that there 
still might be some improvement in your 
present manners. Now, there's every pros- 
pect of your soon being introduced to a 
young lady who has just come to the Abbey ; 
and it will be as well, therefore, for you to 
recollect that, as she is a stranger, you 
may, before you throw your arms round her 
neck, endeavour to get rid of the traces of 
the strawberries you have been demolishing. 
There, ma'am," he said, with a caress, " my 
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lecture is over, and now jou can run away 
and play." 

" But, papa, who is coming ? " 

" That's a surprise for to-morrow. No one 
you ever saw before, or mamma either, for 
that matter." 

The child is as good as gold; and is soon 
busily engaged in racing over the garden. 
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CHAPTER II. 



The shortest way to the Abbey from "The 
Willows" is, undoubtedly, across the Drawle; 
for, following the towing-path on the other 
side, you find a walk which takes you right 
into the grounds. But the ensuing afternoon, 
as something was wanted in the village, it was 
suggested that the party might as well go that 
way ; and so, after lunch, they made a start. 
The Major left his wife and daughter to execute 
their conmiissions, and, picking out the shady 
side of the long street, directed his steps towards 
the stone bridge which led over the river. The 
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hot summer air lay heavily over the little town. 
Adown the old High Street, with its curious 
arrangement of well-to-do houses, cut off now 
and again by ranges of poorer habitations, the 
sun beat with a languid strength; while the 
sweet fragrance of flowers and fresh mown hay 
floated leisurely along on the scarce moving 
breeze. 

Here and there a closed shutter or a drawn 
blind gave promise of a cool interior, while 
the doors, haK open, afforded to the humbler 
folk a breath or two of a fresher atmosphere. 
The village gossips, if they had anything to 
say to each other, appeared with handkerchief 
on head, or walked over to shady bits of road- 
way to engage in conversation. Even the 
shopkeepers seemed to be full aware that in 
such weather business must necessarily be at a 
stand-still and bargaining a mockery, so they 
left their wares to look after themselves. Even 
Mrs. Scauld, the greengrocer, notorious for her 
bustling activity and voluble tongue, having 
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contented herself with a glance at her outside 
mass of vegetables and fruits, had wisely re- 
tired into the recesses of her own back parlour, 
where she might, through the shop-windows, 
be observed diligently fanning herself with her 
apron; leaving her youngest prodigy, who 
defied the sun, to finish, in company with 
another young friend, a mud-pie in the front 
garden. The sweet-stuff shop appeared past 
all hope, as the contents of the glass bottles in 
the window-shelf perceptibly fused together, 
and so melted away; and as for the forge, 
where was usually to be heard the clang of 
anvil and hammer, and the hoarse roar of the 
fire, it was now as quiet as the Crystal Palace 
on a Sunday. The blacksmith, with his sleeves 
tucked up and his cap pushed back on his head, 
with the peak behind probably for coolness, 
employing himself in smoking a short black 
pipe, over which he, every now and then, cast a 
critical glance, as if to see how the colouring 
was advancing. He was the picture of a man 
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equal to any emergency, from working like a 
Cyclops at his forge to revelling in the sweet 

do-nothing of tobacco and beer. The blinds of 
Mr. Quillet's, the attorney's, house were all 
drawn down (though that could not be taken 
as a token that hard work was not going on 
outside) ; and the Royal George, at the further 
end of the village, was to all appearance a de- 
serted hostehy, given over for a time to the 
ravages of the cocks and hens, which had wan- 
dered from the poultry yard, and had efEected 
a stealthy entry into the bar. There were, 
indeed, faint indications of there being an eye 
to business at the draper's, where loose shirt- 
ings and such like were gently waving about as 
the wind caught the pendent folds; but the 
proprietor of the establishment had retreated 
into some cool sanctimi of his own in the back 
garden, as he might well do on such a broiUng 
afternoon, when hardly anyone was stirring. 

How the sun beat on the square tower of 
St. Dunstan; and how cool were the shady 
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spots under the time-eaten wall, and by the 
quaint old porch, where the sheep, tired of 
browsing the luscious grass, and of wandering 
amidst the tombstones, had collected to gaze 
through the closed gateway, and chew the cud 
in ease and comfort. How tempting looked 
the grassy turf, protected from the glare by the 
shadows of the ancient elms, behind which one 
could just catch a glim,pse of the sleepy Drawle, 
the light ghstening on its placid waters with 
magic gleams of briUiancy too glaring for the 
eye to rest on I 

And now again the street widens, and the 
houses standing back from the road are of a 
more substantial size and of a better class. 
The very last of these, bordering on the river, 
a comfortable and roomy edifice, is the property 
of a very worthy medico, Dr. Fernshawe ; and, 
ss the Major passed the garden railing, he 
weakly longed for the owner to show himself, 
and so afford him an excuse for a little halt 
ere he struck into that long line of fire over 
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the bridge. But the Doctor was away on his 
rounds, or, if at home, was better employed 
than in looking out for chance pedestrians ; and 
Temple was, therefore, fain to go on over the 
Drawle, which hereabouts flows very tranquilly, 
as if it felt that the presumption and flightiness 
of its early days had subsided for good and all, 
and that such little accidents as whirlpools, 
cataracts, eddies, and currents were no longer 
a part of its being. The paint blistered on the 
pleasure-boats floating out on the stream, and 
the boatmen, like sensible fellows, had taken 
refuge in their punts under the arches to do 
their fishing or smoke their pipes. And, ex- 
cept where here and there some enthusiastic 
disciple of Isaac Walton was persevering in his 
art, with handkerchief thrown over hat, and 
sleeves bared to the elbows, the river was just 
as much deserted as was the village. 

It was with mingled feelings Temple found 
himself passing between the two effigied lions 
rampant on either side of the entrance to the 
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avenue leading to the Abbey. The truth is it 
was not very often the Temples, or, for the 
matter of that, any others, were guests there. 
A reputation for parsimony had clung about 
the possessors of the estate from generation to 
generation; and, though the present Baronet 
was by no means so close as had been some of 
his predecessors, he held a good deal in conunon 
with them as regarded expenditure. It was 
seldom with pleasure, unless when Claude 
Eevell was in the house, that the Temples 
repaired to these feasts ; and they always felt 
inclined to say, as, I believe, did some great 
Duke, when he returned to his palace from 
dining with the Rector of the parish, that 
" after all there is no place like home." Then 
Sir Anthony never felt very cordially inclined 
towards Temple, because, in common with 
himself, he had been made his niece's guardian; 
and, although it was believed he cared very 
httle for his grandson, it always appeared to 
the Temples that he was jealous of the boy's 
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preferring the sooieiy that he got at " The 
Willows " to that which he so frequently ab- 
sented himself from at the Abbey. These 
reflections, with some others on the young lady 
the Major was about to meet, were still run- 
ning through his mind, when, coming to a path 
leading off the avenue by a short cut to the 
house, he found himself presently on the ter- 
raced lawn which lay stretched in front of the 
mansion. 

Many years ago there must have been one 
of the Revells who had some taste; for the 
grounds were then laid out in the quaint and 
picturesque style, some remains of which were 
still to be traced. Of late years, however, the 
place had been much neglected; and though 
Sir Anthony was by no means wanting in a 
sense of the fitness of things, yet he, too, held 
his hand just where a sum of money judiciously 
laid out would have done much to redeem the 
decay which the once fine gardens laboured 
imder. Indeed, it might be said that the ter- 
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raced lawn and the grass-plat just in front 
was all that now ever received much attention. 
This terrace was quite a feature in the Abbey. 
The carriage drive was to the north front ; and 
on the south side the turf ran up to the stone 
pillars of the terrace, which last fronted the 
whole length of the house, overlapped the 
sides, and, sweeping round at right angles^ 
enclosed the sunken ground between, which 
was laid out as a garden of some considerable 
size ; the tradition being that in the old days 
of chivalry the inner space had formed a tour- 
nament ground. The terrace was adorned 
with statuary, as were the flights of stairs, 
which were scattered about at regular in- 
tervals; and the tout ensemble was very cap- 
tivating and pleasing, the great charm being 
that one came on all this quite suddenly — ^a 
sort of fairy-land of statuary, grass, and flowers,^ 
shut out from the view of all but those within 
the charmed circle by the thickly timbered 
woods with which it was engirt. 
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The Bevells had been here for centurieg; 
but the first authentic mention of them is in 
a record of the reign of the fifth Henry, when 
certain lands were bestowed on one, Anthony 
Beyell, as a reward for good service in getting 
together levies for the King's French wars. 
The Bevell alluded to was wealthy, but is re- 
ported not to have been a man of high rank. 
One proprietor after the other succeeded, and 
all added to the estate, till, in the reign of 
Edward the Sixth, the demesne was a very 
great deal larger than it is at present, and 
comprised lands on either side of the Drawle. 
It was at the close of Edward's reign that the 
present house was built, on what had long 
before been the site of an abbey, though no 
trace of this remained. When Jaines the First 
created his new order of baronets, the holder 
of this estate had the hereditary dignity con- 
ferred on him, and the Revells, as may be 
fancied, were staunch upholders of the royal 

prerogative. But if they were Royalists they 

3 
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were also Protestants; and when James the 
Second declared by his acts too plainly that 
were he to remain on the throne Protestantism 
was doomed, the then Baronet at once prepared 
to take an active part in ousting that sovereign. 
Endeavours were made by the Court to win 
him over, but these were coldly rejected ; and, 
finding that nothing could be done with such 
an intractable malcontent, who also had im- 
mense interest in the county, every engine at 
the disposal of the royal tyrant was brought 
into play to ruin the Baronet. Letters were 
produced implicating him in disloyalty; these 
he proved to have been forged. Speeches he 
had never made were laid to his charge, and 
were triumphantly proved to have been never 
uttered. But vengeance was after him like a 
sleuth-hound, and Jeffreys came through the 
county on one of his circuits. He purposely 
most grossly insulted the Baronet, and, catching 
at some hasty words let fall in the passion of 
the moment, sent in a full report to his master. 
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The charge of treason could not be supported, 
and fell through ; but it was so managed that 
the victim to aU these machinations had to pay 
an enormous fine to the King's most excellent 
Majesty ; and, to enable him to do this, he was 
compelled to sell off all his property on the 
further side of the Drawle. The very place, 
" The Willows " estate, which Major Temple's 
fether had bought years ago, was once in the 
Abbey lands; and, absurd to say, the pro- 
prietors of Dormer Abbey for long declined 
to hold any intercourse with those who had 
come into what they held to be their own pro- 
perty. It was hoped that when William the 
Third ascended the throne some restitution 
would be made ; but existing rights could not 
be interfered with, and from that time to this 
the only prevailing peculiarity of the inheritors 
to the estate had been the desire to accumulate 
money. And it would be diflSicult to say with 
what object riches were heaped up in the 

family; for, even when any of the adjoining 

3 ♦ 
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properties were in the market, no bid had ever 
been made for them from the Abbey, and the 
estate is no larger now than it was two 
hundred years ago. 

Stopping for a moment to gaze on the very 
charming scene before him, and which struck 
him each time he came with new power. Temple 
suddenly descried the figure of a young girl 
leaning over the stone pillars of the terrace. 
She had not heard him approach ; and, indeed, 
as he had been walking over the soft turf, she 
could hardly have done so had she been on the 
alert. There could be little question but that 
this was the very yoimg lady he had come to 
see, and he could not deny himself the pleasure 
of watching her with interest, and trying to 
picture to himself what her character might be. 
In deep thought, and in an attitude of un- 
studied carelessness and complete abstraction, 
this young girl, with life just opening out upon 
her, was bending over the stonework, her arms 
folded one over the other, and the sweet fair 
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face looking away into vacancy, as if some calm 
sweet train of thought was being slowly fol- 
lowed out to its very end. The striped dress 
of lilac and white muslin, broken here and 
there by deeper tinted colours, and ornamented 
at the waist with a sash of broad violet, swept 
in gracefully confused folds to her feet, and 
stretched in a wavy and undulating mass be- 
hind her. The gentle melancholy on the face, 
though, perhaps, attractive enough to poet or 
painter, was hardly of a character to excite 
general admiration ; for just then there was a 
sombreness in it you hardly cared to observe 
m one so young. Her hair, of a deep brown, 
was simply wreathed round her shapely head ; 
and the soft grey eyes were shadowed by eye- 
brows perhaps a trifle too dark for a very 
fastidious critic. The nose was straight and 
well formed, and her mouth, hke most mouths 
of our English girls, was, perhaps, somewhat 
wanting in the strongly marked lines of the 
antique, though with much comparative beauty 
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of its own. An old French lady once said 
to me : " Your English girls have such sweet 
soft faces; they look as if they would like to 
be kissed.^* " By their own sex, of course, ma- 
dame," I suggested. But this, apparently, was 
not what was intended ; and so I never quite 
understood what view of this question to take. 
But to return to Miss Revell. The observer 
might have said to himself, " This young lady 
has a most loveable face, a most charming 
complexion, and, in so far as man may be al- 
lowed to judge, a very exquisite figure ; and 
whoever desires to win her will have to prove 
his worth. She probably has some determi- 
nation, some enthusiasm, a good idea of her 
own rights ; in all likelihood a kind and gene- 
rous heart." And, having come to this opinion, 
the said observer would have but come to the 
same conclusion he might, let us hope, have 
arrived at concerning seventy-five per cent, of 
the young ladies with whose acquaintance he 
is honoured. 
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Temple advanced, purposely making some 
movement with a protruding branch; and at 
once the charm was broken. If it was not the 
joung Prince himself who had entered the 
magic garden, at any rate the Princess suddenly 
awoke to life. How curious it is to see that 
hidden armour with which we gird ourselves 
rapidly growing over face and figure. That 
we live, however dear in this world our ties 
may be — ^very much more to ourselves than is 
generally believed, can be hardly doubted. The 
instant that another human being is in sight 
there rises over us a mask — often of the very 
sUghtest texture, it is true, but still definable. 
The perfectly frank ingenuous bearing leaves 
us with our childish days; and, perhaps for 
this work-a-day world, it is just as well that 
this should be so. 

Miss Revell was evidently puzzled at this 
sudden approach of a perfect stranger; and 
Temple hastened to introduce himself, at the 
same time endeavouring to explain how it came 
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about that he had so unexpectedly broken in 
on her solitude. 

" I guessed, Miss Eevell," said he, " that I 
should find you about the grounds; and I 
hoped to have the pleasure of seeing you 
alone." 

" Then you knew me at once !** 

"I can hardly say that. I made a good 
guess as to who you might be ; and, as young 
ladies are not often seen in these grounds, I 
thought I could not be very far wrong." 

In the most charming manner the young 
lady at once responded to the Major's cordial 
greeting, and immediately commenced thanking 
him for his past services, adding, "for you 
know you are my guardian, and I must thank 
you for all the trouble you have undertaken 
on my behalf." 

"Very little trouble, I assure you, Miss 
Eevell." 

" Please don't be so formal ; call me Muriel." 

" So be it, Muriel. A pretty name, too." 
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" My poor mother's." 

" I knew her. You are very like her." 

They now sauntered on ; and, finding a shady 
seat, sat down to finish their conversation. 

" You spoke just now of my dear mother," 
said Miss Bevell. 

"Yes," replied the Major, cheerfully. "I 
see that some day I shall have to tell you all 
the long story how your father and I so fore- 
gathered ; but I had another object in coming 
here to-day." 

"But stay one moment! I should much 
like to know how you and papa came to know 
each other; for you are no relation of his." 

"None whatever. But I can easily satisfy 
you, and will do so ; but I particularly wished 
to see you alone before you had been long in 
the house, and that is, indeed, why I did not 
bring Mrs. Temple." 

" I so wish you had, though ; and your dear 
little girl Bssylt. Claude was telling me about 
her." 
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"This we can easily manage; but now, if 
yon will just consent to be a prisoner in this 
cool retreat for a few minutes, I will briefly 
run over one or two business matters that 
concern you intimately." 

" But I am not so anxious to hear all about 
these business matters as you are to tell me 
of them," said she smiling. " * Trust him all 
in all, or not at all,' is my motto ; and I act 
on it." 

" Still it is really necessary for you to learn 
how your affairs stand." 

" Granted, learned guardian ; but that will 
all come in good time. Now, Major Temple, 
look here ! Have you any other engagements 
to-day?" 

" None, except with you." 

" Then we wiU have the rest of the afternoon 
to ourselves. Sir Anthony and Lady Jane have 
gone out, and will not be back till late ; and 
my cousin has met with a brother officer, I 
believe, and has gone down to the village. 
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Now you know what I want you to do," said 
she, with an engaging gesture of entreaty, as 
she leant forward to enforce her demand. 

" I haven't the slightest idea." 

" I want you to tell me the family history — 
that is, as much of it as you can ; for, do you 
know, I am deplorably ignorant of almost 
everything connected with my own family." 

"Did your father never mention the sub- 
ject?" 

" Hardly at all ; and if he did, I was at the 
time too young to understand, and those I 
afterwards associated with seemed to care very 
little about the residents in Dormer Abbey." 

" The only thing, then, for me is to begin 
at the beginning, and tell my story as concisely 
as I can" 

"But you smoke," she said, interrupting 
him ; "I am certain you do ; so you must light 
your cigar." 

"You are sure you don't mind!" said the 
Major, producing his cigar-case. 
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"Not in the least; I like it. Now we are 
all comfortable, and I am all attention; so 
please begin." 
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CHAPTER III. 



The Major, having lit his cigar, at once com- 
menced the account demanded of him. " Your 
grandfather. Sir Ralph,'* he said, "was a 
man more noted for close and miserly habits 
than were any of his predecessors. He spent 
next to nothing on the estate, and let the 
house and grounds go to ruin. The gardeners 
were sent away, the horses were sold, and the 
stables locked up. The servants were reduced 
to the smallest possible number, and report 
has it that frequently there was a positive 
scarcity of food in the house. Sir Ralph had 
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married young, before these miserly habits had 
got the better of him ; and, fortunately for the 
children, his wife had property of her own, 
which she could dispose of as she pleased. 
They had three sons, Ralph, Anthony, and 
your father Clement. I fear the poor lady led 
a very unhappy life, but she did not live long. 
Believing her husband must see to the edu- 
cation of the eldest boy Ralph, who would 
succeed to the estate, she left a certain sum to 
provide for the tuition of the two younger 
sons; and it thus happened that whereas 
Ralph, for whom his father would not spend 
a farthing, grew up in almost complete igno- 
rance, never going either to school Or college, 
your uncle, the present Baronet, and your 
father had all the advantages that most lads 
had in those days. Do these details weary 
you?" 

** On the contrary, I am deeply interested." 
" To resume, then. You can imagine what 
little pleasure there was for the three boys at 
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the Abbey. They were badly clothed, in- 
differently fed, and nothing was ever spent on 
their amusements. They, in fact, were a great 
deal more out of the grounds than in them; 
and my father, then a widower, pitied them 
from his heart. He himself used to teach 
Ralph, a fine generous fellow, but sadly wanting 
in mental ballast ; and thus I was thrown into 
contact with those much older than myself; for 
at that time I was a mere child. Your father, 
I should say, was at least ten years younger 
than your uncle Sir Anthony ; and it was your 
faither's fancy to make me his companion. He 
determined to push his way for himself, the old 
Baronet making no objections, as this was to 
cost him nothing ; and so for the time Clement 
disappeared from the scene, and a very hard 
time he had of it, I believe. Not long after 
he left his father died, leaving, to every one's 
surprise, £25,000 to each of his younger sons. 
The money was a god-send to your father, for 
he never expected to receive a farthing. The old 
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Baronet, like many people who grasp at money, 
was fond of dabbling in law ; and he always 
had some case in hand, and, as I have heard, 
only succeeded in losing his money. His chief 
amusement was to make out a new will every 
now and then ; and it was known he wanted to 
tie up the property. Everyone was aware that 
Ealph would come in for the estate, as it was 
entailed ; but the sons had always been treated 
with such indifference, that the equal division 
between the two youngest of £50,000 excited 
a good deal of surprise. Your father received 
his heritage when he was most desperately in 
want of it, and, shortly after, he married. 
Time went on ; and I got my commission and 
joined my regiment at York, where, one day, 
who should I see but my old friend standing at 
the door of an hotel. He took me upstairs and 
introduced me to your mother. But my regi- 
ment was just starting for India, and so we 
saw little more of each other. In India, by the 
way, I came across Claude's father, who was 
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in some high political employ. You are aware 
that both he and his wife are dead?** — Miss 
ReveU nodded gravely—" and, returning once 
more to England, I received a letter from 
Clement, begging me at once to see him.** 
Ah, I remember your coming so well.** 
Do you, really! Well, he then told me 
what he wished. Your mother had died some 
time before ; and he asked me, in the event of 
anything happening to him, to be your guar- 
dian, joining with me your uncle Sir Anthony, 
if the latter cared to act. Your father wished 
you to stay with your mother* s people till you 
were eighteen, and that then, if your uncle 
ofEered you a home, that you should decide for 
yourself where you would go. You have de- 
cided to come here; and, from what I have 
seen of those you were staying with, I think 
you have decided wisely." 

" But what became of uncle Ealph?** 

" Ah, I forgot ! His was a melancholy story. 

He determined to make the old place what it 

4 
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used to be, and he bravely set to work. But, 
hardly had he succeeded to the title, when he 
was thrown from his horse. You uncle. Sir 
Anthony, reigned in his stead; and all poor 
Ralph's grand schemes were knocked on the 
head." 

" And how many children had Sir An- 
thony?" 

" He had only one : Claude's father, 
John." 

" An only son," said Miss Revell inquiringly; 
" and yet he let him go so far away ! " 

"I am not surprised at your thinking this 
strange ; but the boy took too much after his 
uncle Ralph to please Sir Anthony; and, al- 
though I believe when John died he was 
bitterly mourned, yet it certainly is the case 
that Sir Anthony's over harshness was the 
cause of the separation." 

" Did my cousin John never come home?" 

" Never ! But I understand the breach was 
to some extent healed ; and, when Claude was 
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sent to England, he was received at the Abbey. 
But he is not quite dependent on Sir Anthony, 
as his own father left him a fair competence/' 
"And Sir Anthony's first wife?" 
" She died within three years of her marriage. 
This is the whole family history, in so far as 
I can give it to you. I fear you have been 
dreadfully bored ? ' ' 

" Pray don't think so. And now I'll tell you 
my own little story. I hardly remember 
mamma at all; and poor papa died when I 
was quite a child. After his death I lived with 
the Branstons, who were mamma's relatives. 
They were good worthy people, who were very 
well off; and there I did pretty much as I 
liked. But their ways were not, I must con- 
fess, my ways; and I cannot honestly say I 
was altogether happy in their society. This 
may have been my fault, and I dare say it 
partly was so ; but I can only dearly love those 
who dearly love me, and if people are cold 

in their dispositions it is not in my nature to 

4 ♦ 
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be much interested in them; and, very pro- 
bably, mamma's relations considered me rather 
wanting in heart. But, indeed. Major Temple, 
I am not that." 

"I am sure you are not,*' said Temple, 
heartily. 

"When with the Branstons I travelled a 
good deal ; and so, perhaps, have seen more of 
my own country and the continent than have 
most girls of my age. And I've had one season 
in London, and must candidly confess I never 
wish to have another." 

" Oh, come ! You must not tell me you 
abjure the opera, balls, and the numerous 
delights that a season in town offers." 

" No, no ! pray don't misunderstand me. 
I'm very fond of dancing and music. If one 
could go up to town for say three weeks it 
would be well enough; but that incessant 
going out night after night, and the endless 
rounds of shopping, calling, and one thing and 
the other, weary me inexpressibly." 
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"And now you are here, how do you think 
you will like the place ?" 

" To tell the truth, I did not expect to find 
very much; but when my uncle asked me to 
come I was glad to do so, for I knew I could, 
to a certain extent, be independent. And if 
my life is to be rather a hum-drum one, at any 
rate I shall, I hope, be pretty well left to my 
own ways. There is one thing, however, I do 
not very well understand, or, I should say, one 
person — Lady Jane." 

" I should not have alluded to her at all had 
you not mentioned her name; for I think it 
well to leave people to form their own opinions. 
I confess Lady Jane is a puzzle to me, and no 
great favourite of mine. She is not good- 
looking, she is abrupt in manner, and she has 
next to nothing of her own ; so where the at- 
traction for your uncle could have been I can't 
say. However, they get on fairly well to- 
gether; and she is even more parsimoniously 
incUned than her husband. I may be wrong in 
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saying so much, but I hardly imagine that Sir 
Anthony consulted her when he asked you here.'* 

"But her manner, if not very cordial, is 
kind." 

" I am truly glad to hear you say so.'* 

"Who was she?" 

" The daughter of a very impoverished peer. 
Since her marriage she has had little or nothing 
to do with her own relations. But it were far 
better to leave you to find out for yourself all 
about those you wdll be so closely thrown in 
contact with. And now for the little matter 
of business ! " 

" Is it really necessary ?" 

" You need not be alarmed ; I will not detain 
you long. I will send you up some papers 
concerning the disposal of your property, which 
you had better look over ; and, for the present, 
I may say that you can draw on the bank at 
Comberford for what sums you require. The 
income is absolutely at your own disposal, and 
you cannot do better than begin to use it.'' 
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" I shall want very little, I imagiiie ! " 

" Excuse me, you may have heavier demands 
on your purse than you are aware of. If you 
would allow me to advise, I would suggest 
your permitting me to invest in a good riding 
horse for you. You ride ?'* 

"Nothing I like better." 

" That's well ! And if you had a pony car- 
riage and a pair of ponies, you could then 
be pretty well independent; and it is much 
better that you should be so. You will 
have to keep your own groom and lady's- 
maid; and the demands on the heiress," 
said Temple, smiling, " for subscriptions, 
with her dress, her charities, and her small 
establishment, will, she will fibad, make a 
pretty hole in her income." 

" All you say only shows me how thoughtful 
you are about my interests, and how kind you 
are ; and, indeed, I shall be only too glad to 
avail myself of your aid in getting what is 
wanted. I am charmed at the idea of the pony 
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carriage ; but don't you think my uncle may 
be annoyed?'* 

"On the contrary, he will be very well 
pleased; but you might speak to him on the 
subject; and, as I see the carriage has just 
turned the comer, suppose we stroll up to the 
house, and mention what arrangements we 
have come to." 

"Agreed! And you will get me a good 
horse?" 

" I will set about inquiring for one at once." 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



It was in truth a strange household into the 
midst of which Muriel Revell had been thus 
suddenly introduced. The Baronet, her uncle, 
Kved a solitary life, and mixed but little with 
the neighbouring gentry; though there was 
more chance of happiness with him than might 
at first sight appear possible ; for, as is occa- 
sionally seen in some old men, he was a good 
deal more interested in his brother's child than 
he had ever been in his own; and whatever 
his motives may have been in asking Muriel to 
come to him, it may be presumed that he was 
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really attached to her, and was desirous, in his 
own peculiar way, of doing his duty by her. 
He got on with his wife in a curious sort of 
style. They were good friends, but he had 
never taken her much into his confidence ; and 
her ladyship, in consequence, laid herself out 
in her dull manner to somewhat thwart his 
projects. He was aware of this tendency on 
her part, but rather enjoyed these petty little 
struggles, not being without a faint sense of 
humour, and being also buoyed up with the 
belief that in anything really serious he could 
always overturn her plots, and do just what- 
ever he chose. And this species of underhand 
striving rather suited his temperament, and 
gave a zest to his not very eventful life. 
Claude, as his grandson and heir, he was 
bound to have occasionally at the Abbey ; but 
he ostensibly showed him little affection, and 
might, probably, have disliked him, had it not 
been that Lady Jane took so many oppor- 
tunities of displaying her displeasure at Claude's 
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prospects, that, jErom sheer perversity, the 
Baronet rather took the other side of the 
question. As for Claude, he did not come over 
very often from Furzedown, where his regiment 
was quartered; but his visits to the Abbey 
were almost nominal ones, as the most of his 
time was spent with the Temples ; and he 
seldom saw his grandfather or Lady Jane 
during the day. 

The impression that Muriel made on her 
relations was a most favourable one. Her 
imcle was prepared to receive her kindly ; and 
Temple's judicious advice as to the setting up 
of her own horses had taken from Sir Anthony 
any opportunity for grumbling at the expense 
he would be put to. Besides, his niece's sweet 
graceful ways and handsome face charmed him; 
and these also, at any rate for the time, at- 
tracted Lady Jane, so that it came about that, 
having one subject on which they were mutually 
agreed, the Baronet and his wife were, just at 
this time, on rather better terms with each 
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other than was usually the case ; and they 
showed in their own fashion they were glad to 
have Muriel with them. 

It must, however, be acknowledged that Miss 
ReveU was not drawn very strongly towards 
her uncle and his wife. Their manner of 
living was so sordid and unrefined, and so 
different to what she had hitherto experienced ; 
there was such parsimony everywhere, and 
such scraping in all directions, that the girl's 
generous spirit, mounting above these wretched 
considerations of gain, rebelled against these 
petty manifestations of meanness; and she 
began with dismay to reflect, even in this early 
stage of her stay, that for years her lot might 
be cast with people with whose ideas she could 
so very little sympathise, and to dread that, in 
the course of time, she would descend to the 
same level as that on which they were quite 
content to stand. 

Mrs. Temple had not yet appeared, and 
Claude had been called away the very morning 
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after her arrival on some business, she was 
told, of a brother officer's ; so that, on the third 
day of her entering the Abbey, she found her- 
self, after breakfast, sitting in her own room, 
looking blankly out over the pleasant land- 
scape, her mind filled with anything but happy 
thoughts as to her position. Her chamber was, 
as was every room in the Abbey, but very 
shabbily got up ; and there was barely enough 
furniture to fill the large apartment which had 
been given to her. Neither horse nor pony 
carriage had yet been heard of, and Major 
Temple had not been near her since his first 
visit. So, believing herself to be somewhat 
neglected, she was not in an altogether happy 
frame of mind, and was inclined to consider 
her position to be even worse than it really 
was. 

Meanwhile Sir Anthony and Lady Jane were 
conversing in the study; and the subject of 
their conversation was the young lady who was 
bemoaning over her lot up-stairs. 
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" You want to know, my dear, why I asked 
Muriel here?" 

** I do ; for it's not very much in your way 
to ask people to come and stay with us." 

**You don't grudge the expense, do you? 
She is going to have her own horses and ser- 
vants." 

"I never thought of that particularly;" — 
which was a most palpable story, as she had 
thought of it a good deal — "but having another 
person in the house is, of course, an additional 
expense. Why, if you wanted her here, did 
you not ask her before ? We have never seen 
her till she came here ; and you can't pretend 
you were prompted by much affection." 

" Thank you I But you seem to forget she 
is my brother's daughter." 

** No I don't. She has been your brother's 
daughter these last nineteen years, and yet you 
never noticed her ; and why, I ask, do you take 
her up now?" 

**Well, well," said Sir Anthony, testily, as 
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he turned over some papers, " I can only give 
you the answer that I wanted her here, and 
thought this was the proper place for her." 

"Was this the only reason?" 

" There may, — I — ^I — don't deny, be others, 
which I may inform you of hereafter; but 
which, at present, I need not refer to." 

"I think you might be a little more open 
with your wife. Sir Anthony." 

" My dear Jane, there are a hundred matters 
you don't confide to me, and which I never ask 
you about. This," he added, with an attempt 
at a laugh, "is no such great affair; but I 
can't enter into particulars just now. Sooner 
or later you shall know everything." 

"Then you allow you had an object in 
bringing your niece here?" 

Sir Anthony, now being cornered, turned at 
bay. " Yes, I have an object ; her being here 
will further that object; but for the present 
I can say no more." 

"Could I not aid you?" 
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" No one could aid me ; and I would rather 
not discuss the subject further. When the 
proper time comes you shall know what my 
plans are, for as yet these are unformed." 

"But you can't expect me to be satisfied 
with this explanation," said the lady, showing 
her vexation. " You get a young girl to the 
house, and tell me you had a specific object in 
bringing her here, and yet decUne to tell me 
what that object is. Suppose I find it out 
for myself 1" 

" You are quite welcome to do so, my dear ; 
but, as I hardly see my own way, I think I 
may safely leave you to conjecture what my 
intentions are." 

Lady Jane took up her basket of keys, and, 
standing in a gloomily thoughtful attitude for 
a second or so, she sauntered out of the room, 
and, the door closing, Sir Anthony was left to 
his own devices. The first thing he did was to 
lock the door; and then, taking down a tin 
case from an upper shelf, he studied some of 
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the papers oontained therein with a good deal 
of care ; and, making a pencil note on a slip of 
paper, he returned the box to its place. Hardly 
had he done so when a knock was heard at the 
door, and the footman informed him that Mr. 
Quillett, the solicitor, was desirous of seeing 
him for a few minutes. 

Now Sir Anthony, unlike his father, had a 
morbid horror of law and lawyers. In Sir 
Ralph^s time the Quilletts had been the family 
solicitors; but Sir Anthony had quarrelled 
with them, and removed the little legal busi- 
ness he ever had into other hands. And, as 
to this Mr. Quillett in particular, he had the 
strongest objections, believing him to be a 
prying busybody; so that the announcement 
of the attorney's presence in his house was 
received with anything but pleasure. But 
there was no help for it, and Mr. Quillett was 
ushered in. Sir Anthony did not pretend to 
receive the lawyer with any attempt at cor- 
diality ; and no sooner was he seated than he 

5 
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inquired what had led him to solicit an in- 
terview. 

When the late head of the firm of Qnillett 
and Fanger expired, his eldest son, the Mr. 
Qnillett now sitting with Sir Anthony, had, 
after serving his time in the office, gone into 
the world on his own account ; and successful 
speculations had carried him altogether outside 
the sphere of the profession he had been in- 
tended for. But the concern in which all his 
spare cash had been laid out suddenly fell 
through. He never cared to particularly refer 
to the subject, but this much was to be 
gathered; and, returning again to his native 
village, he found to his disgust that what had 
once been a lucrative business, now barely 
gave enough for decent subsistence ; and he at 
once set to work to bring up the name of the 
firm, of which, in fact, at this time he was the 
sole representative, the worthy Fanger having 
been purchased out years before. 

Now, the withdrawal of the Abbey business 
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from his firm, and the coldness of the Baronet 
whenever they met, annoyed him beyond mea- 
sm*e; and, believing it would be a most im- 
portant advantage for his own interests could 
he come to some understanding with Sir An- 
thony, he determined to brave the lion in his 
den. And this is how it came about that he 
was now to be found seated opposite the pro- 
prietor of Dormer Abbey. 

" Sir Anthony," he began, " may I beg your 
attention for a few minutes ?" 

Sip Anthony coldly bowed. 

"In old times our house conducted all the 

ft 

legal business of the Abbey ; and, I think I am 
entitled to say, your predecessors' confidence 
in my father was great. I do not know how it 
came about, but you have withdrawn yourself 
from us, and my object in coming here to-day 
is to endeavour to induce you to extend to us 
some of the favour your father honoured us 
with." 

« But I " 

5 ♦ 
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" Excuse me, Sir Anthony, for a moment ! 
1 put myself in your hands. It may seem to 
you very strange that I should be so eager to 
get a mere nominal connection with you, but 
the prestige of your name can be of great 
service to us. I come back here to carry on 
the firm, and I find it has all fallen to pieces. 
I am doing my best to make things come 
square, and to regain old clients who may have 
fallen away; and I ask you to put aside any 
prejudices you may have, and to allow us to 
again enrol you as our constituent ?" 

" The request you make is rather an extra- 
ordinary one. You are aware I have long ago 
called in Messrs. Jones and Slitheroe, and you 
must surely see that it would be hardly reason- 
able in me now to. throw them over." 

" But you threw us over first I " 

"And I had good reasons for so doing." 

"'They were" 

' That I need not enter upon now. Suffice 
it to say that I considered them sufficient, and 
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tliat I can make no sucli arrangements as those 
you desire." 

"Am I to understand this is your final 
answer?*' 

" Certainly." 

" I have one last inducement to offer — one 
which I would not have brought forward had 
I not been compelled to do so. I have," he 
proceeded slowly, "found a clue to a secret 
which, I think, may rather affect your in- 
terests." 

The Baronet turned a little pale. " A secret 
did you say, Sir 1 And of what nature ?" 

" That is my affair till I choose to refer to 
it more closely hereafter." 

" May I inquire, Sir, whether this wonderful 
secret is to result in my damage ?" 

"That is as may be," said the attorney, 
coolly. 

" So that you come here trading on this to 
secure me as your client. The motive is an 
honourable one, truly?" 
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"We need not go into that question, Sir 
Anthony. We are here two men of the world ; 
you know as well as I do that what I have said 
has affected you not a little, and again I ask 
you whether I am to be your ally or — ^your 
enemy?" 

" You may go to the Devil, Sir !" burst out 
the Baronet ; " and be good enough to leave 
this house at once,'' and, springing up to ring 
the bell, he upset some of the papers on his 
table, while Mr. Quillett picked up his hat from 
the floor and left the apartment with anything 
but a pleasant expression on his face. Sir 
Anthony stood scowling at him from the fire- 
place; and, when his unwelcome visitor had 
disappeared, he summoned the servant and di- 
rected him never again to admit Mr. Quillett 
into the house. John Thomas went down 
below to inform the servant's hall there had 
been " wigs on the green " upstairs ; and Sir 
Anthony, his burst of rage over, set to work 
to put his papers in order. But, look where 
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he might, he could not find the pencil memo- 
randum he had so carefully noted down in the 
morning. He hunted for this high and low, 
and again ransacked his tin box ; but, after a 
good half -hour's search, threw himself back in 
his chair in dismay, with the strong beUef in 
his mind that Quillett must somehow have got 
possession of what was certainly never intended 
for his eye. For, it may be here said, that 
Sir Anthony had two skeletons in his closet ; 
and if he did not care to confide in his wife as 
to the existence of these unpleasant visitors, 
still less did he care about Mr. Qmllett's learning 
of what nature his annoyances were. And the 
worst of it was that, in the present case, he 
could hardly recollect what it was he had 
written on the slip of paper he had lost. He was 
in a very moody temper all the morning, and 
did not feel much happier at the receipt of the 
following note from the attorney about a couple 
of hours after that worthy had departed : — 

*' Mr. Quillett presents his compliments to Sir Anthonj 
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Bevell, and begs to retiim the accompanying piece of 
paper, which must have been swept into Mr. Quillett's 
hat during the interview of the morning." 

This paper bore the following words : "Will, 
. £25,000 each. On conditions. Query, is a 
marriage within twenty years an absolute 
necessity?" 

" What a fool I was to write down what I 
knew perfectly well," moaned the Baronet. 
" This will be a lesson to me for the future. 
Well, he won't learn much from what this 
contained." And so he angrily tore the paper 
into fragments. For some time he sat in 
thought ; and, as he rose to go, he half mut- 
tered, " Perhaps, after all, it might have been 
as well to take the man into my confidence. 
But, no ! it's too late for that now." 
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CHAPTER V. 



The house looked brighter in the afternoon 
than it had promised to do in the morning, 
for before lunch Captain Revell returned, 
and shortly after that meal had been concluded 
the Temples were announced, the "young 
person," however, not being in their company. 

Miss Revell was alone in the drawing-room, 
and the introductions over, the two ladies 
immediately took to one another. 

"And where have you been all this time 
Major Temple ? " 

" You may well ask. When I got home I 
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found an advertisement of a pony carriage that 
I thought would just suit. I had barely time 
to catch the train, and told my wife I'd be 
back next day ; but I had one disappointment 
after another, and was obliged to stay over the 
night. However, I've got both pony carriage 
and horse for you, and I hope you will approve 
of the selection." 

" I am sure I shall 1 How good of you to 
take all this trouble, and here have I been 
ungratefully wondering why you had left me to 
myself." 

"And now Mrs. Temple must make her 
apologies," said the Major. 

" Quite needless ! Of course you waited for 
his return, not knowing he would be delayed. 
Now you are here I am so very glad to see you." 

" Believe, me dear Muriel — ^may I call you 
by your name ? 

" Pray do. 

"And please remember that my name is 
Clarice," putting her hand affectionately over 



9) 
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Miss Eevell's — " well I was going to say that 
I had fully made up my mind to come to you 
to-day whether GreofE," — looking at her hus- 
band — "turned up or not." Just at this 
moment Claude entered the room. " Ah, I 
see/' he said, " you have all foregathered, so I 
am not wanted as an introducer." 

** But Claude where have you been to ? Are 
you not ashamed of yourself leaving your 
cousin all alone in this way, and she a perfect 
stranger to the house ! " 

"Well I should be so, but the fact is I 
was really compelled to go away. Velters 
of my regiment whom I met here on the 
river, got a bad fall some distance off, and 
news of this was brought to me. I don't 
much care about the man," he said addressing 
his audience generally, " but I thought I ought 
to go and see after him, and as he had 
secured rooms in the * Angler,' in the village, 
I went there with him; and this was how 
I was detained." 
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" Poor fellow ! '* said Mrs. Temple, " was 
he mucli hurt ? ** 

"Well he did get rather a bad hurt, Tmt 
he escaped cheaper than he could have hoped. 
His horse bolted, and ran against a wall, and 
he threw himself off. As it turned out he was 
more stunned than hurt, and beyond a con- 
tused ankle, I believe there is no great damage 
done." 

" Velters 1 " said Temple, " I don't think I 
know him ? '* 

" No, he only lately . exchanged. I know 
very little of him. Some of our fellows don't 
like him, but he has always been civil to me, 
and I fancy he can be pleasant when he 
likes." 

" How did you hear of the accident? " 

" The postman met me as I was going to 
* The Willows,' and told me. I had him brought 
comfortably along to the * Angler ' where he is 



now." 



The Baronet and Lady Jane now coming in. 
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Muriel mentioned to her uncle that Temple 
had, been successful in his endeavours to 
find her a horse. 

" Then now I suppose,** said the old gentle- 
man pleasantly, " we shall hardly see anything 
of you, and you will be wandering all over the 
country." 

" That will depend, uncle, on whether I am 
wanted at home.*' 

" I hope I may be allowed to act as escort, 
Muriel ? " asked Claude, but he said it in rather 
a half-hearted way. However, his cousin 
accepted the offer as made in good faith, and 
Lady Jane by way of saying something agree- 
able remarked : " Whoever goes with Muriel 
ought to be able to ride." 

" I believe, Lady Jane, I am entitled to say 
that I can do so," broke in Claude. 

" Can you 1 ah, well, I'm no judge perhaps, 
but it doesn't follow because you think you can 
that you are able to do so." 

" And then "— 
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An awkward pause ensued, Sir Anthony 
standing against the mantlepiece quite enjoy- 
ing the little encounter. 

" You need not be alarmed, Lady Jane," 
said Mrs. Temple, eyeing that lady with some 
asperity. " If anyone can ride Claude can " ; 
and turning to Muriel with a softened manner, 
"you can have no better escort, dear, than 
your own cousin.*' 

"I am sure of that," said Miss ReveD 
heartily, " and I shall be glad to place myself 
under his care." 

Captain Revell recovered his good temper. 
" Suppose," he said, we go over to the Ruins 
to-morrow; they're only five miles off, and I 
could row you both? " 

"H'ml" remarked Sir Anthony, "perhaps 
that would hardly do. But we can talk about 
this afterwards." 

" Hardly do ? " asked Claude. " I don't un- 
derstand 1 " 

" Perhaps not. By the way. Temple, we are 
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co-guardians of this young lady are we 
not?" 

Temple who had walked up to check an 
angry outburst from Claude, turned round and 
said he believed that this was so, and added : 
"But I give up my charge. I think Miss 
Revell is quite old enough to take care of 
herself, and in so far as I am concerned my 
duties will be merely nominal." 

Mrs. Temple meanwhile had been attempting 
to smooth matters over, by admiring Lady 
Jane's fancy-work, and bringing Muriel into 
the conversation, a sort of hollow truce 
was, as it were, concluded, and the Temples 
rose to leave. 

"We must get up a little party to the 
Ruins Claude spoke of," said the Baronet, 
" and I hope Mrs. Temple you will come and 
play chaperone.^* 

Mrs. Temple expressed her readiness to be 
made use of in any way, and Claude, as they were 
quitting the room, proposed that they should 
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walk a part of the way back ; and no sooner 
was he clear of the gate than he broke out. 

" I cannot understand what all this means," 
he testily exclaimed. "They bring Muriel 
down here, and as much as say to us both that 
we are not to go about together. To tell the 
truth, I don't much care for philandering with 
young ladies. *' 

" Claude, for shame ! " from Mrs. Temple. 

" Well you know, Clarice, it's not in my line j 
but why I can't escort my own cousin passes 
my comprehension." 

"But," said Mrs. Temple, "Sir Anthony 
may on this occasion have really believed he 
was only acting rightly up to the proprieties." 

" Clarice," said Temple, " what objections 
could there be to Muriel and Claude, who 
are so nearly related, and who are living in the 
same house, going out together? Has your 
grandfather touched on this subject before 
to you, Claude? " 

" Well he has. Before Muriel came here he 
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in a sort of a way warned me off, and said 
cousins marrying was a mistake; as if I 
wanted to marry anyone. But the curious 
part of it it," lie added, "he has urged me 
to get an extension of leave, and really 
does seem to show more interest in me than 
he usually affects." 

" Then too," said Mrs. Temple, " he after 
all agreed to our going to the Ruins." 

" Yes, that is true." 

" And his actually getting up a small party 
like this now proposed is a move in the 
right direction, and perhaps now his niece 
is here he intends," said the Major, " to keep 
a more open house." 

"Catch him! not while that sweet Lady 
Jane is to the fore," remarked Claude. " By 
the bye, why does he want to leave that angel 
behind?" 

" Does he 1 " from Mrs. Temple. 

" He left her out in the count." 

" Perhaps to prevent her seeing how badly 

6 
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you ride, my poor Claude," says the lady of 
the party demurely. 

" Ah 1 I allow she fetched me there, but 
she rubs me up daily. I often wonder how it 
is I don't come to a regular row with her." 

"No, no, Claude, don't do that." 

" Some day I think I shall ; and do you 
notice how the old gentleman seems to enjoy 
these little scrimmages ? " 

"Yes; but if you go too far he would, in 
all probability, take her side." 

"I am not so sure of that. But here we 
are at the gate, and I must return. I suppose 
Muriel will come down and see you to-morrow, 
and I shall drop in in the course of the day." 

" Q-eoff," said Mrs. Temple when the two 
were well out of hearing, "what a nasty 
old person Lady Jane is ! " 

" I have, I will allow, seen a more agreeable 
creature. What do you think of Muriel ? " 

" She is a most dear girl, and I am sure I 
shall get immensely fond of her. But what is 
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the meaning of all this rubbish about Claude's 
not going out with her ! I didn't like to 
abuse Sir Anthony before Claude, but I 
must say it only seems perfectly natural 
and right that Claude should go with her." 

" Sir Anthony may really have some old- 
fashioned notions " 

" Nonsense, GeofE ! you know that has no- 
thing to do with it." 

" Well, my dear, there's no doubt we can do 
nothing, so why discuss the question." 

"Don't be so meek, Sir I I am certain you 
are plotting how to overthrow Sir Anthony's 
fine plans to keep the two apart." 

" Are you sure he has any such plans ? " 

" I can't say, but I shall have my plan to let 
them see each other as much as they like." 

" Why trouble yourself ! Better leave mat- 
ters alone. Claude is not so very anxious to 
be with the girl ; more fool he ! " 

'* Not very polite to poor Claude ! " 

"I don't mean to be. Here's a charming 

6 * 
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girl, and this young gentleman, as you could 
see by his voice when he offered to accompany 
her on her rides, hardly cared to be by her 
side. I declare a little counter-irritation may 
perhaps be the best thing for him." 

" Do you know " suddenly ejaculated 

Mrs. Temple as if struck with an idea, but 
stopping herself : " No," she continued, " I 
won't say what I was going to say, but a 
fancy has occurred to me." 

"Audit was?" 

"Oh, nothing particular. I wish I had 
taken Bssylt with us," she said changing the 
subject. " Muriel wanted to see her so much." 

" Well the * young person ' will be at 
home when Muriel calls, and then you can 
show her off." 

Their talk now drifted off into home 
matters, but Mrs. Temple's face continued to 
wear a thoughtful expression which had by no 
means left it when she arrived at " the Wil- 
lows"; for with this lady it was a habit to take 
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up a side or a subject very earnestly, and to 
pursue it with a determination wliicli, con- 
cealed under a quiet manner, in almost every 
instance secured her the aim for which she 
strove. 

And now we may return again to the 
Abbey, where Lady Jane having retired, 
Sir Anthony and his niece had been left 
together. 

" Claude was telling me, my dear," said Sir 
Anthony, " that a brother officer of his had 
been laid up in the village with a fall. It 
was very charitable of Claude to go and 
look after him." 

Miss Revell was pleased at this com- 
mendation of her cousin and said as much. 

" Yes," went on the Baronet. " Claude is a 
very kind-hearted fellow. I wish he had more 
to occupy his time. He rides, and shoots, and 
rows; but as to any real occupation, he has 
none." 

" His profession," suggested Muriel. 
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" True he has his soldiering, but that don't 
take much of his time. We must rouse him 
up, my dear." 

Muriel had nothing no answer to this. 
How was she to know whether what the 
Baronet said had any foundation in fact, or 
what were her cousin's pursuits when out of 
the hum-drum circle in which she first met 
him ; and doubts arose in her mind whether it 
might not be Sir Anthony himself, who was 
most to blame for not exercising a little more 
interest in his grandson's pursuits. 

"Well, well," said the Baronet, "we must 
not be too hard on young people, and I 
think a good deal of Claude. He is very 
popular, I believe, in his regiment, and I know 
the people about the place like him. Now 
as to this little excursion ; suppose we fix an 
early day for it." 

" I shall be delighted, dear uncle." 

"We will drive or ride to the Ruins, and 
Temple and Claude shall row us back." 
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" That looks very promising. Major Temple 
told me my horse is to be here this evening 
and as I have my saddle with me I could ride." 

"Yes. The Temples might meet us at 
the place, and you and I and Claude could 
ride down." 

" WlQ not Lady Jane come ? " 

" Probably not ; but we can settle that after- 
wards." 

Captain Revell now re-entering the room the 
Baronet retired, leaving the cousins to the first 
tete-a-tete interview they had yet enjoyed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Captain Velters' apartment at the "Angler" 
was not perhaps so splendidly got up as 
were liis rooms in Furzedown Barracks ; but it 
was not one to be despised, and it, at any rate, 
commanded a fine view of the sleepy river, 
and the wooded heights on the other side. 
Scenery was not, however, very much in this 
gallant officer*s line; and as he lay tossing 
about on the counterpane of the four-poster, 
with a muttered execration at his folly in ever 
coming to such a slow hole, he audibly swore, 
I regret to have to add, at the luck which 
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had thus brought him to grief, and tied him 
down nolens volens to the precincts of a village 
tavern. The doctor had come and gone, and 
had warned him off all stimxdants, and in- 
sisted on absolute quiet, so that if no assis- 
tance came from without, he was landed high 
and dry, and must perforce make what he had 
never yet done, the best of his position. 

An eager seeker after pleasure till all 
pleasure palled him, this young fellow who 
was of an age to be in reality only beginning 
life, had already the cold heart and selfish 
tastes of an old habitue of the London 
pavements. 

But it must not be supposed that even in 
such a character, utterly contemptible as it 
was, there were no better elements. The man 
was querulous and selfish in pursuit of his 
own comfort, but could be genial enough on 
occasion, and was sufficiently ready with his 
money to warrant his being considered by 
those who knew little of him as not such a bad 
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fellow on the whole. But there is no better 
test of what a man is than the opinion of his 
own intimates, and there can be no doubt 
that Velters was not a favourite in the 
Regiment. Not that it vexed him, if he ever 
gave the matter a thought, indeed, it would 
have been so much to his credit had he been 
able to feel any distress at the coolness with 
which he was treated. He was on occasions 
free enough with his money, and was supposed 
to be well ofE ; but he went his own way in 
the Regiment, and that way was not considered 
good form. Being indifferent, however, to what 
his associates thought of him, and being also 
quite wrapped up in himself, he was perfectly 
contented to push along in his own groove. 

Now to what extent may the judgment on 
our own characters by our companions and 
associates be relied upon ? 

I believe that there can be no better or 
fairer estimate arrived at about a man or boy 
than the estimate arrived at by those who 
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daily consort with him. The vox populi may be 
occasionally wrong, though it is not so often 
wrong as it is very generally supposed to be. 
The poiut is an important one, and worthy 
of a little consideration. This general con- 
census of opinion is often thoroughly sound, 
or in other words it is based on good grounds. 
It is not based on good grounds always, as 
there are counter-balancing influences ; for 
instance, as Lord Beaconsfield once pointed 
out, we islanders are a thoroughly enthusiastic 
people, and we sometimes allow our enthusiasm 
to carry us away; but, on the whole, our 
judgments, that is the decision matured on 
true reflection is as a rule good. The eman- 
cipation of slaves, the advance of reform, 
the increased purity of elections, the greater 
desire for the spread of education, and the 
overthrow of one abuse after another, amply 
prove that the national thought is in the main 
guided by an honest desire to get to the real 
merits of every important question. Then let 
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US observe the estimation in which we hold our 
greater national characters. There is now-a- 
days very httle difference in the esteem the 
pubhc have for such men, say, as King John, 
Lord Bacon, Hampden, Charles II., the Duke 
of Wellington, Greorge IV., and Lord Pal- 
merston. It is no use trying to foist on the 
English people's affections a man who is 
unworthy of their love, as it is also waste 
labour to induce them to condone the follies 
and wickednesses of those who have incurred 
their dislike. So it is in our private circles. 
Now I would ask my readers to revert to 
their own school, or college days. Was 
not the popular boy reaUy deserving of his 
popularity, and has it ever happened that 
when any lad was held in imiversal ill-wiU 
that he suffered causelessly and without 
reason for the dislike he had incurred? Do 
we see Jones turned up in his bedstead 
night after night, and Smith cobbed tiQ he 
roars out his aflBicted soul, — I am here referring 
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to the discipline inflicted on these two young 
gentlemen by their own class-mates, and not 
to the bullying of npper forms, which I 
don't defend in the least, — ^if Jones and Smith 
are good fellows ? 

Please, gentlemen my readers, reflect on your 
own school-days. I have before me as I write, 
the reminiscence of one unfortunate who was 
at a military college with me. He was ob- 
stinate, sulky, and generally offensive. Is it to 
be supposed that this sort of thing was to be 
borne? Never! We turned him up in his 
bed night after night, all in the utmost good- 
temper, and as a capital joke. He was 
hustled into his bed, and he was hustled 
out of it. He was overpowered by the 
earnest love we bore him, and which con- 
strauied us daily to invade his apartment, and 
smother him with our well-meant attentions, 
and the counterpane. And what did all this 
end in ? Is it to be believed that the young 
gentleman referred to was any the worse for 
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this incessant endeavour on our part to show 
him how wrong was his pig-headedness, his 
moroseness, and his conceit I Far from it. 
Before he left the college, he had so improved 
in his general character, that for the last 
few months of his stay he was able to retire 
nightly to rest without fear of the slightest 
disturbance. In fact we formed his character, 
and I have always held that the high rank he has 
now attained to, he never could have reached 
had it not been for the salutary lessons we 
instilled into him in his ^* salad days/' 

Perhaps it may be recollected how in one or 
two important court-martial cases, it appeared 
at first sight that some young subaltern 
had been unfairly treated. The public, un- 
fortunately, won't suspend its judgment, and 
rush at the idea that there has been shameful 
bullying. After-events generally, (not always 
it is allowed), show that the sufferer only 
got what he brought on himself, and what 
he deserved. 
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And with regard to these particular instances 
of bullying in the army, is it to be believed for 
a moment that any young fellow who had or- 
dinary pluck, — and only such ought ever to be 
in the army, — would stand having one side of 
his whiskers shaved ofE, or his face blackened 
with burnt cork ! My dear Sir, as you read 
this, just ask yourself whether you would not 
pretty soon make a good fight for it in the 
event of such horse-play being tried on you? 
You certainly would, and just because you 
have the spirit in you not to stand that species 
of joking which sometimes degenerates into 
something else, you show plainly you have 
a spirit in you which would be appreciated 
by those with whom you mix, and therefore 
none of these trials would ever fall to youi' 
lot. And there are, it may be remembered, 
two ways of showing an independent spirit. 
A lad goes into a school or a regiment, and 
his future associates try to make game of 
him. He couldn't be in a better school for 
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learning how to rule his future career. Let 
him be sulky, wayering, and foolish, and he 
will lead a pretty life of it. If he takes in 
good temper what he may bear without loss 
of dignity, and fights to the very death when 
he thinks fair bounds are being over-stepped, 
you may be very sure he will have little more 
to complain of. He in time is put down as 
a good fellow, or he falls into the other 
rank, and is left alone, because he is not 
worth further trouble. Now go to any school 
or regiment, or ship; you will hear it said 
that so and so is . a favourite, or that some- 
one else is objectionable. These opinions are 
thoroughly to be relied on, except they refer 
to head-masters, or commanding officers, on 
whom it can hardly be expected that their 
subordinates would pass a very fair estimate. 

Therefore, to return to our muttons, when 
it is said that Captain Velters was not much 
appreciated by the officers of King George's 
Own Huzzars, it may be quite as much as 
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sajring that he was estimated at his true and 
proper value. 

Revell and Velters really knew very little of 
each other, and it was only this chance accident 
that was to bring them into somewhat closer 
communion. 

Captain Revell neither liked the style or 
manner of his brother officer, and beyond 
the merest common-places of acquaintance- 
ship, very little had ever passed between the 
two. But when the news was brought of 
Velters' accident, Claude, like the right good 
fellow that he was, put aside all his fancies 
and went at once to the " Angler," and having 
done his best to cheer up the invalid, sent 
directly for the doctor, and going home gave 
an account of his experiences to the folk 
at the Abbey. 

The appearance of a man who is not posi- 
tively unfriendly, and who night after night 
has sat opposite to you, or by your side at 

mess, is a cheering sight when you are laid 

7 
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up with a contused leg in an out of the way 
inn ; and just as Velters was beginning to feel 
his position more intolerable than ever, the 
door opens, and enters Captain Revell, who is 
at once entertained with an account of the 
medico's barbarity in knocking off all stimu- 
lants. 

"And the right thing too/' said Revell, 
"for look here Velters, the Doctor tells me 
that although you may probably get all right 
with care in a few weeks, yet if you go and 
excite yourself and toss and tumble about 
the leg, he can't answer for what mayn't 
happen." 

" Oh, come I say, none of that ! " 

" I only mean you may be kept here for 
months instead of weeks, if you don't give 
yourself a fair chance." 

"But what am I to do in this detestable 
hole ? I don't go in for reading, even if there 
was anything to be had, which there isn't." 

"There's a Pilgrim's Progress downstairs. 
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Some people think the book entertaining ; it 
might just suit you/' suggested Revell. 

" Thanks. It don't sound well. I don't 
think I'll venture. Something about a tinker 
ain't it ? Well, I can't smoke all day ; and I 
never could sleep more than sixteen hours out 
of the twenty-four." 

" You reaUy are utterly disgusted I even this 
view of the river from your window don't 
cheer you ? " 

" No ; hang the river I It only makes me 
long all the more to get out of this stuffy 



room." 



"Well, I've got a proposition. You, per- 
haps, know I boast of a grandfather ? " 

The other nodded. 

" He lives in that shop across the water, 
you can see the chimneys over the trees. 
The old gentleman astonished me this morning 
by actually asking after you." 

" Well I " said Velters, rolling the end of his 

cigar in his fingers. 

7 * 
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" Well, the fact is it's not in his line to 
trouble himself much about anybody, and 
when he went on to say I might as well ask 
you to come over to the Abbey where you 
could be better looked after than you are here, 
I opened my eyes 1 " 

" I don't follow you, I confess. I shan't 
disgrace the house, I suppose?" said Velters 
sulkily. 

**You misapprehend me completely. Nor 
should I come here with a view to insult you. 
But in asking you to change your quarters I 
think it right to tell you that, not to put too 
fine a point upon it, the Abbey hardly knows 
what it is to receive a guest, and I very much 
fear you will not be so comfortable as you 
might anticipate." 

"How?" 

"You see," said Revell, Ughting his pipe, 
" the case stands thus : The house is not kept 
up as it should be, and upon my soul," looking 
round the room, " I don't think there's a 
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bed-room in the Abbey much better furnished 
than this one. I need not foul my own nest 
any further. All I can say is, if you'll come 
Fll have you in a room next to my own, 
and do my best to make you jolly, and 
you must put up with any short-comings." 

"My dear fellow, say no more. If I can 
only move I'U come up at once. I suppose I 
can get a trap here ? " 

" No. I'll come for you to-morrow." 

" Why not this afternoon ? " 

" I spoke to Femshawe about it, and he said 
another day's rest would be better for you." 

" Oh, hang that doctor 1 " 

"Don't say that. Femshawe is a capital 
fellow, as you will acknowledge ere long. He 
says the move will do you good, but it would 
be best to leave you quiet for one day more. 
Did you never meet Femshawe before ? " 

" No,^ — ^and yet I seem to recollect his 
face." 

" He dined with me once at mess, you may 
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remember seeing him there. He is a man 
worth knowing/' 

** H'm, is he ? Shouldn't think a country 
doctor had much in him. But if he is a friend 
of yours of course Fll cultivate him." 

** Femshawe is not a mere country doctor," 
said Revell with an approach to warmth. 
"He was for a long time in the service, 
and left it years ago. He settled down here, 
and the man who was practising took to drink 
and came to grief. Fernshawe good-naturedly 
did his work for him, and when old Blathers 
died, he took up his practice, such as it was. 
Perhaps you recollect that house on the river 
just on this side of the bridge ? " 

" Yes. Does he live there ? He must be 
well off ? " 

" Fairly so, I should say. And now you 
know all about him ; and the best thing you 
can do is to act up to his orders." 

"All serene, TU be as patient as a sheep. 
But don't go yet." 
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** I must. I have promised to drive out with 
my cousin." 

" A lady in the case 1 Liveth she in the 
Abbey?" 

" Yes, you'll make her acquaintance shortly, 
I dare say." 

" Lady old or yoimg ? " 

" I never asked her age. In faci; oiit; is a 
new arrival at the Abbey, and a week ago I 
was hardly aware of her existence. And since 
then I've seen very little of her." 

" Quite a romance. Handsome soldier and 
dark-haired lady. Formed for each other, 
with grandpapa in the back-ground to give his 
blessing. Lights lower as curtain descends to 
the wedding march, played by a barrel-organ 
in the pit." 

"Bosh ! " said Eevell, who could not, how- 
ever, help smiling in spite of his objections to 
the free tone of the speaker. " That's not in 
my line. Well ta-ta." 

As Eevell left the room, the patient took his 
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big cigar out of liis mouth and complacently 
regarding the ash which he delicately flicked 
off with his finger, thought to himself, that 
after all his lines might not have fallen in 
such a very bad place. Even allowing that 
the owner of the Abbey was an old screw, 
and that the rooms there were despicably 
furnished, his host, he reflected, could hardly 
stint him in food and drink, and Revell 
would be bound to see he wanted for nothing, 
and that the liquor was good. The fact of 
a lady being in the Abbey was certainly a 
bore; but she might, perhaps, be passably 
good-looking, and when he was able to move 
about a bit, it might be some amusement to 
look her over. It would be a nuisance to have 
to do the poHte, but if there was no one else to 
speak to, the evil would have to be endured. 
On the whole this high-spirited soldier con- 
sidered that things might be worse; and 
having finished his cigar, and his soliloquy 
he calmly turned on his side and slept. 
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Meanwhile Revell, emerging from the 
'* Angler/' met Temple and the Doctor talking 
with Boniface. 

" Glad to see you Claude, my boy,*' said the 
Doctor. **I was walking by with Temple 
when I thought of again looking in. How 
is the patient ? '' 

"All right! I gave him the invite to the 
Abbey." 

" To the Abbey I " said Temple. 

'* Yes. It's a queer start of the Barts, isn't 
it?" 

" Sir Anthony himself asked him ? " 

" He requested me to do the needful, which 
comes to the same thing." 

"At any rate Velters will benefit by the 
change," said Femshawe. 

"Doubtless," rejoined the Major, "but all 
the same it surprises me that Sir Anthony 
should have asked him, and I think, Claude, the 
old gentleman should score a point for being so 
considerate." 
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** Yes, Temple, he deserves your good word. 
And now suppose you two come and dine with 
me!'' 

"My dear fellow," replied Temple, "I 
should be delighted, but Claude is coming 
to us, and so you had better join us. Some 
other night we'll go to you, and Mrs. Temple 
by the bye wants to see you about Essylt." 

" Nothing wrong I hope ? " 

" In reality I fancy not, but your appearance 
would satisfy her, and so we may expect you 
to-night?" 

" I'm your man. And now I must go and 
finish my work." 

As Claude and Temple walked away the 
subject of Sir Anthony's unwonted hospitality 
again came on the tapis, and this engrossing 
matter pretty well took up their conversation 
till they arrived at the Abbey gates, when 
the Major returned homewards. 

On Claude reaching the Abbey, he foimd 
his cousin standing ready for her drive with 
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her pony-carriage and a charming little pair of 
ponies at the door. He apologized for keeping 
her waiting, but she said she had herself only 
just come downstairs. 

" I would rather not trust myself with the 
ponies,'' she said. ** Will you please take the 
reins?" 

" But I am sure you would rather drive 
yourself." 

** No," she laughed. " I'm not very sure of 
my own powers. And I think I had better 
be humble and ask you to give me a lesson." 

" Very well, so be it." And seeing his 
cousin comfortably ensconced, he then took 
his seat beside her. 

"I really thought," said Claude, "that 
we should never have been able to get out 
together; my respectable grandfather stands 
so on the proprieties." 

" Does he I Well I suppose there's nothing 
very shocking in the fact of cousins driving 
together ? " 
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" Of course not. But, Muriel, to change the 
subject, is it not strange our never having met 
before ? '' 

" It is indeed." 

" You will be horrified when I tell you I 
was, until a few days ago, hardly aware of 
your existence ; and the more shame for me as, 
except my grandfather, you are almost the 
only other near relative I have.*' 

" I am but little better off." 

After a pause he said; "Do you think you 
will like this place ? " 

She hesitated a little, and then answered 
with some constraint : " It is difficult to form 
an opinion quite yet. Uncle is very kind, and 
I believe Lady Jane wishes to be so. By the 
way I wanted to ask you if my uncle's first 
wife died long ago ? " 

" My grandmother, you mean ? Years ago ; 
I never saw her. But as to Lady Jane I dare 
say you wiU get on with her better than I ever 
have. We have always been at feud." 
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" What a pity/' 

" Yes ; of course it would be preferable to be 

on friendly terms with her ; but ^however, I 

won't prejudice you against her, and perhaps 
I have myself to thank for her animosity.'* 

"Then it can't be altogether pleasant for 
you here ? " 

" No ; far from it sometimes ; and you may 
naturally ask why I come here. But the fact 
is the Abbey is my home in a way; and 
although the Bart too — ^you see, Muriel, what a 
dreadful fellow I am — doesn't either seem to 
care, much about me, yet I rub along somehow ; 
and I believe the old gentleman, for all his 
strange manner, has a soft comer in his 
heart, and does like me in his own peculiar 
fashion." 

"But what do you do, if you don't asso- 
ciate much with uncle and aunt ? " 

" Oh, time doesn't hang heavy on my hands. 
I have my horses here; then there's fair 

shooting, and good boating. But the Temples 
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are my main stand-by. Stay/' he added 
drawing up the ponies, "just to the right 
of that gap in the trees is their house.'* 

"Yes; I see it. I must go and see Mrs. 
Temple to-morrow. Indeed, you might have 
taken me there to-day, but I heard their little 
girl had not been well, so I did not like to 
trouble her.'* 

" I believe Ess's illness is more in her 
mother's fancy than aught else; but it will 
do no harm to wait till to-morrow.'' 

They had moved slowly on and were now 
going down a steep declension in the road, 
and through a clearing in the over-arching 
elms was to be seen a most delightful bit of the 
Drawle ; winding away southwards with many 
a bend, the reflection of the forest-clad heights 
in the placid stream, blending in the softest 
way with the banks, which rose up in tiers and 
tiers of leafy woodland. 

" Certainly this is a very lovely place,*' said 
Muriel. 
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" It is indeed ; and although I see so much 
of it I never tire of the scenery." 

"Do you draw?" 

" No, I wish I could. Do you ? " 

" Yes, I am very fond of it. But perhaps 
you play?" 

" No ; I am ashamed to say I can't plead 
guilty to doing anything in that way either." 

" There's one thing I know you do ! " 

" What ? " 

" You write poetry ! Forgive my mentioning 
it," noticing his confusion, "but I saw some 
verses of yours in an album in the drawing- 
room. At least I think I recognized the 
handwriting." 

" I'm afraid they were dreadful rubbish," 
he replied laughing; "the fact is that that 
book is Mrs. Temple's, and she brought 
it here and forgot to take it away. But I 
need not enter into explanations. Believe 
me it was never meant for anyone to see, 
and I know neither my grandfather nor 



^ 
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Lady Jane would ever trouble themselves to 
open it." 

" But indeed I don't Bee why you should be 
ashamed of writing poetry I " 

" Perhaps not, if one could write anything 
good. But this looks like fishing for compli- 
mente. Do you know," he said changing the 
subject, " that we are to have another visitor 
at the Abbey ? " 

" Indeed I " 

" Yes ; the man who is down with the bad 
leg ; Velters of my regiment. I don't know 
what induced the Bart to ask birn 1 " 

" Doesn't he care for guests P " 

" Care for them I He hardly ever sees a soul 
m the house, except to dinner ; and those enter- 
tainments are not, I can assure you, very lively." 

"But tell me about Captain Yelters." 

* I had better leave you to judge for your- 



I have 



seen very little of him," he 



said with some reserve. " How capitally your 
poniea trot." 
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"Do they not! It was so kind and good- 
natured of Major Temple to take so mucli 
trouble for me." 

" Temple is a sterling good fellow, if ever 
there was one. Its amusing to see the way he 
pretends to be under his excellent wife's 
orders. But they both understand each other, 
3^d I don't believe there's a happier couple 
anywhere." 

** Is she so very nice ? " 

'' Nice is no name for it. I regard her as 
^^ first among women. She is so thoroughly 

^ and good-hearted, and so ready to 
^^*=ifice herself for others. And then I think 

haV ^ ^^ /^^ handsome, though perhaps 

^^'^^^nie is hardly the word to use either. 

^^38 the most winning manners, and the 

e ^ie.^^^^ heart possible; but what's the use 

of Tn 

^Y praising her. You will soon see for 
^^^T^^\i^ ^iat she reaUy is." 

^te long to know her." 
80 glad to hear you say so. She is 

8 
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just one of those few women whom, Thackery 
says, you meet once or twice in life-time, and 
before whom you feel inclined to fall down 
and worship I " 

" Is Thackery a favourite of yours ? He is 
of mine." 

" A great favourite. At any rate we have 
that taste in common. His words are so 
thoroughly enjoyable, but I must say his Book 
of Snobs pleases me most. Do you remember 
that delicious bit about the man who eat his 
peas with a knife ? " 

"Yes," she said laughing, " I do." 

" And then the capital ending, how in the 
agitation at seeing his friend again eat peas 
with a fork, he sent the bird he was carving 
into Lady what's her name's lap, and the lady 
forgave his clumsiness, and the butler removed 
the bird I " 

" Yes, that last touch was perfection," she 
merrily said. " But to return to the Temples, 
when did you first know them? " 
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" Since I was a child. Temple belonged to 
the same Eegiment I am in, but left it some 
years ago. He met with a bad accident 
when out with the Yale hoimds, then he 
married, and shortly after he gave up the 
service." 

" And Mrs. Temple ? " 

" He met her first here. She used to stay 
with some aunts of hers, who have long siace 
departed this life, and there also began our 
acquaintance. She is a few years older than I 
am, and so I think you will admit it is 
very creditable to me that I did not fall in 
love with her." 

" Perhaps," she returned with a smile, ^* it 
would have been more to your credit if you 
had. But I see what you mean. Why do 
boys get so desperately fond of women much 
older than themselves ? " 

"Ah, that's a mystery I can't pretend to 
unriddle. But any way in this case, I remem- 
ber Temple wooed and won his bride, before 

8 * 
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I could declare my sentiments, and I reaUy 
think I bear him no malice whatever." 

They were now ^ain nearing the house, and 
Claude pointed out to his cousin the various 
points of interest in the landscape, showing 
where so and so lived, and where this and that 
local celebrity had his dwelling. Drivii^ in at 
the gates, Mrs. Titcomb, a hale and hearty old 
woman, threw them open with a courtsey, and 
Eevell in passing in with hearty thanks, said to 
Murielj that of all the fixtures about the 
Abbey, this relic of the past was the one that 
he particularly desired to recommend to her 



On the whole the cousins may be said to 
have enjoyed their drive, which certainly 
seemed to make them better acquainted with 
each other. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



The course of our narratiye brings us once 
more to the " Willows," where Mrs. Temple has 
been busying herself in preparations for her 
guests* reception; and as the young person's 
health had recovered itself under the gentle 
stimulant of her evening meal, accompanied as 
this was by a delicate confection of apricot jam, 
the fond mother's heart was again at ease, and 
Ifrs. Temple and Essylt were perfectly ready 
for the arrival of the visitors. And very 
proud was Mrs. Temple of her drawing-room, 
from which, as I before said, there was an easy 
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slope down to the river, over the most luxurious 
piece of turf you can possibly conceive. And 
if the view from the open windows was all that 
could be desired on a lovely summer's evening, 
the interior of the apartment that mother 
and daughter sat in was also not less competent 
to delight the heart. But what was the spe- 
ciality in this room ? I protest I am quite at a 
loss to say. How is it that some people are able 
to impress their own individuality so strongly 
on their surroundings, that entering their 
places of abode you can almost tell to a cer- 
tainty what description of men or women you 
will presently meet with ? Of course in Mrs. 
Temple's drawing-room there were the usual 
cabinets de luxe, the delicate Sfevres, and 
Dresden china articles, the Errard grand, 
valuable pictures, and tables literally strewed 
with costly and beautiful objects, such as may 
be met with in the generality of English 
country houses. But beyond all these there 
was an aspect of comfort and of use about the 
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room, the albums and portfolios, for instance, 
were not placed so that their contents could 
not be easily inspected, and you might observe 
that the fire-irons, though bright and glistening, 
were clearly meant for something else besides 
show. And so it was with everything else, so 
that though struck by the evidence of refine- 
ment and luxury everywhere prevalent, you 
were not the less assiu^ed that you were in an 
English home, bright with hearty sympathies 
and warmed by the presence of much that 
was sweet and noble. Then if the light did 
not suit you at one corner where you had 
thrown that capacious chair near the lawn 
window, all you had to do was to saunter 
past the complicated array of fancy-work 
overflowing in prodigal profusion from Mrs. 
Temple's work-table, and steering clear of 
screens and ottomans, repose yourself on that 
other side just behind the piano, where a 
double diamond - latticed window-frame that 
ran into the wall on either flank, brought you 
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under the influence of the subdued light from 
the conservatory, that stretched along the side 
of the house, and made a most delightful 
retreat for a quiet and ruminating smoke. 
There was in the " Willows '* no need to go 
hunting about for comfortable seats, for com- 
fortable seats were everywhere, and welcome 
perfectly beamed out on you from those soft- 
looking sofas and easy-chairs. And yet mark 
you, the goddess of order reigned everywhere 
supreme, and though this piece of furniture 
was not put to match its fellow, and no two 
tables in the room were alike in shape or size, 
still there was an appearance of uniformity 
everywhere combined with a quaint dis- 
obedience of the rules of precision which could 
not fail to please. 

"Mummy dear I'' said Essylt looking up 
from a diligent inspection of a child's picture- 
book. 

" Well ? " 

" I've not seen Miss Revell yet." 
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" No. I think she may come to-morrow. 
Hark ! there's Papa singing ! " and the loud 
notes of the Major's voice as he gaily chanted 
out " Down among the dead men let them he," 
came floating in no uncertaia sounds through 
the air. 

" Run darling ! and tell Papa to be quick 
for its nearly 8 o'clock," said Mrs. Temple 
looking at the clock on the mantlepiece. 

The child daiijed off, and casting an ap- 
proving glance as she raced through the 
dining-room at the dinner -table with its 
wealth of ^pergnes, fruit and flowers, dashed 
breathlessly onwards to her father's dress- 
ing-room at the door of which she impatiently 
knocked. 

Papa ! you mustn't sing any more ! " 
Hallo young tickle-brain I why not ? " asks 
Papa opening the door in his shirt-sleeves, 
vainly endeavouring with the spare hand to 
button his shirt-collar. 

" May I come in ? " 
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"Come along. And why mayn't I sing. 
Miss Temple?'* 

"Oh, because Oh, Papa darling," said 

the young person, suddenly breaking off, 
" What a, lot of boots youVe got ! And what 
lovely shirt-studs those are ! " 

" Are they ? Now if you make any further 
remarks I shall run you up that ladder in the 
library, and leave you on the top of the book- 
shelf/' 

" I should 80 like that ; we'll go up together 
when you've dressed." 

" Hardly, I think. What's to become of us 
at dinner?" 

" Oh, I forgot that ; but John could bring 
us our dinner there, you know," she pleaded. 

" A bright idea truly ! and what's Mamma 
to do, and Claude, and Dr. Fernshawe ? " 

" Then some other time ? " she persisted. 

" Anything you like. Ma'am," said her father, 
giving a last critical touch to his white tie ; 
" and now if you are ready we may as weU be 
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off/' And with the child's hand in his, and 
her dancing feet running round him as he 
advanced, he proceeded to the drawing-room 
just as the Doctor and Captain Revell were 
announced. 

Breakfast in the summer-time, with all 
the freshness of the morning air coming in 
through open windows, is certainly a meal 
that is not to be despised, but in all the enjoy- 
ments of the hour there is the disagreeable 
arriere pensee that the troubles of the day 
have yet to be met. The lady of the house 
has to interview the cook, and order the dinner, 
the daughters must get through that two 
hours practising before they will feel them- 
selves entitled to a stroll in the garden ; and 
the gentlemen have, of course, their duties 
of one sort and another. 

But dinner and dinner in the summer even- 
ings with the soft magic light outside that 
lingers on, warming up each feature of 
the distant landscape with an undefinable 
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sweet charm, while gradually the gloaming 
falls in all its deep mysterious beauty, is to my 
mind, a meal far more conducive to that 
feeling of rest and contentment which is, we 
will say,^^the fitting recompense for a day 
honestly spent- 
There is, I do not deny, comfort in the snug 
dining-room in either town or country, with 
the curtains drawn, the fires blazing, and the 
lights soft and warm; but you get that sort 
of thing nearly every night for months in 
the year, whereas in our uncertain climate 
your refection in the summer twilight can- 
not be enjoyed in an average season more 
than a dozen nights out of the year. 

Now on the evening in question Nature 
and Art had skilfully combined to fascinate 
Mrs. Temple's guests, and I am sure there 
was no one at the " Willows " who would not 
have been completely won over to my views. 
And it made no poor background to the 
handsome room with the table in its snowy 
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drapery, bravely begirt as this was too with 
fruit and flowers, and burnished silver, 
glittering with a subdued brillianoy in the 
falling twilight, to have, all within the 
careless range of the eye, the full sweep 
of the matchless river peacefully gliding on 
by wooded banks and emerald meadows, a 
very picture of majesty and power in 
repose. 

It was the custom at the "Willows" for 
Bssylt to take her place at the table in 
such small entertainments as the one now 
chronicled, and as the child never asked for 
what she should not have had, and putting 
on her company manners did not speak un- 
less when spoken to, it must have been a 
very fastidious and child-hating friend of 
Mrs. Temple's who could have objected to 
the little maid's presence at the table. 
Certainly neither Dr. Femshawe nor Captain 
Revell were of such an ill-disposed and 
unamiable class. 
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Mrs. Temple wanted to know why Claude 
had not yet brought his cousin to the 
"Willows," and when she was coming? and 
hearing that the visit was to take place 
next day, she told Captain Revell she should 
expect them both to lunch. 

"And you know, Claude, we must really 
see about this picnic. I don't believe Sir 
Anthony agreeing to join will come to 
much." 

"What is that about Sir Anthony," said 
the Doctor, who was talking to Temple. 

" Mrs. Temple was referring to this picnic 
my grandfather talks of getting up." 

" That's rather out of his way," sug- 
gested the Doctor; "but it would do him 
a worid of good to go, and I'll tell him 
so." 

"You are the only man, Fernshawe, that 
seems to have much influence over Sir 
Anthony," said the Major. 

"I can't say that," rejoined the Doctor. 
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"Sir Anthony is rather a character, and it 
is difficult to judge him fairly. He does 
not show his best side to everyone." 

"I agree with you," said Temple, dryly. 

" Well, if he likes the medical profession, 
he does not, on the other hand, go in 
much for lawyers," remarked Captain 
Eevell. 

"What makes you think that?" asked 
Mrs. Temple. 

"Why, I happen to know that when 
Quillett came up to him on business, the 
Baronet rather unceremoniously turned him 

SiWB,J. 

" How was that ? " inquired Temple. 

" The fact is," said Femshawe, " Quillett 
intruded where he was not wanted, and so 
you can't be surprised at Sir Anthony 
giving him the cold shoulder. He men- 
tioned to me the man had been bothering 
him, and I don't think QuiUett had any 
business to force himself as he did, before 
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a man who he knows dislikes him, and has 

ceased for years to employ him. But you 

were speaking about Miss ReveU; have you 
seen her yet, Mrs. Temple?" 

"Oh, yes, we saw her at the Abbey, and 
I hope she is coming to me to lunch to- 
morrow. What a beautiful face she has ! " 

" Good heavens I " said the Doctor, lower- 
ing his voice as he directed his conversation 
exclusively to the lady he was addressing, 
"What are all the young fellows doing 
now-a-days? It passes my comprehension 
how such a charming girl could have 
escaped being carried off ere this I " 

" The time and the man will come. Doc- 
tor," replied Mrs. Temple, half -glancing at 
Claude, "and at any rate I am very glad 
Miss Eevell is here. The Abbey wanted 
brightening up sadly, though I doubt 
whether it's quite the place for a young 
lady tp be at." 

"Why?" 
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"Because Sir Anthony is not very lively 

at the best of times, ajid Lady Jane ^but 

there, I give up Lady Jane ! I only lose my 
temper when I speak of her." 

"I go with you so far. , Lady Jane is 
certainly not the angel in the house, but I 

think she does Sir Anthony good, her con- 

' • .1 ' • . ' ' ' * .■ > 

stant opposition to his whims rubg him up, 
and gives him an excitement which he 
requires." 

" Why did he marry her ? She has neither 
good looks nor good manners, and had next 
to nothing of her own; and as for the con- 
nection, that is a sort of thing, I will allow, 
that would nevei: have influenced Sir An- 
thony." 

. " It is a mystery we can't fathom. But 

«. ■ . . • , ' » ■ • 

as to Miss Eevell ; is she to stop at the 

Abbey?" 

"So J. fancy. You know Greoff is, in a 
sort of way, her guardian, and so I am some- 
what behind the scenes. But what could 
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have induced Sir Anthony to ask her to take 
up her residence with him is quite beyond 
me. And now again he has stepped out of 
his usual r6le by inviting Captain Velters." 

" Yes," said Femshawe, considering : " It's 
odd he should be so civil to a man he does 
not at all know. But he might possibly 
have wished to make the house a little 
pleasaQter for his niece." 

"Pleasant I My dear Doctor! a sick man 
can't be much addition to the house, now 
can he ? And, oh ! I do hope most sincerely 
that Muriel will not " 

" Fall in love with the invalid, you would 
say! You need not be alarmed. Miss Eevell, 
I am very sure, can take good care of her- 
self; and this is well, for I can't say that, 
from all I have heard of this Captain Vel- 
ters, he is quite the sort of man I should 
like to see any girl married to that I was 
interested in." 

" Do you know him at all ? 
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"But slightly. I did not remember when 
I first met him here; but I afterwards re- 
collected that I had once come across him m 
India. He was in another regiment then, 
and his tone and manner of speech I con- 
sidered objectionable; but he was younger 
then, and may be a different man now.'' 

The conversation now became general, and 
the discussion presently turned on some lately 
reported case of recovery, when death had 
apparently set in; and experiences — ^not very 
large as may be imagined — ^were exchanged 
on this strangely interesting topic. Curiously 
enough, Pemshawe had never come across a 
case of the sort, but he allowed to the full 
that instances might not be at all infrequent 
of premature burials. 

"The only thing,'' said Temple, "of the 

kind which has ever come under my own 

notice, occurred in one of the hill stations in 

India, where I was on leave. I forget the 

names of the people, but that is immaterial." 

9 • 
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"Do you mean, Geoff, you really ^saw a 
case of this sort ? " 

" Stay, my dear, till you Ve heard. Well, 
cholera was about the station, for the hills, * as 
late experiences have unhappily proved, are 
by no means free from this scourge. A Mrs. 
Brown, we wiU say, was at death's "door ; the 
last and worst symptoms had set in, and the 
husband belie vhig all to be nearly over, and 
dreading to wait for the end, his wife b^g 
perfectly insensible, htodly knowing what he 
was about', went outside the house where he 
met his friend, Mr. Jones. 

"*And how is Mrs. Brown?* asked the 
sympathetic Jones. 

" * I grieve to say,' sobbed the heart-broken 
husband, * that she is, I fear, now breathing 
her last, if all is not over!* 

" * My dear fellow, I am so grieved. Can I 
be of any service in the last sad offices?' 

" * Really, I should be so indebted ; for I'm 
too unmanned to think of anything.' 
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''On this Mi*. Jones went straight off ai^ 
gsve the neoessary orders ; and as in India 
bnriais take place within twenty-four hours 
of dea^ of course everything is always kept 
in readiness, and the result was that within 
a couple of hours afterwards the people with 
the coffin made their appearance. In convey- 
ing this upstairs^ by some imtowardness it 
was knocked against the wall, and this sudden 
noise effectually woke up Mrs. Brown, who it 
appears was by this time supposed to be defunct. 

" The lady started up in bed, and calling in 
a terrified tone to the Ayah (the female do* 
mestic), who was by her side, and was as 
nmch alarmed as her mistress os this sudden 
resuscitation — demanded — 

"^Oh, Ayah! what is that?' 

" The Ayah joining her hands solemnly to- 
gether, said^ ' Mem Sahib, your ladyship's 
bakkus, i.e. box or coffin, has come.' 

'' The shock was so complete that the lady 
reeovered 1 " 
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Bevell could not help laughing heartily; 
but Mrs. Temple's feelings of irritation at 
the unworthy husband who could thus order 
his wife's coflSba before he was certain she 
had expired, so completely overcame any 
sense of humour that the incident was so 
capable of calling forth, that she was loud in 
her declaration that the husband's conduct 
had been most scandalous. 

Meanwhile, Femshawe sat with a grim sort 
of smile on his face, never saying a word, till 
Mrs. Temple, perfectly exasperated at his silence, 
determined to obtain from him what his actual 
opinions were, and turning to him, said : — 

" Don't you think. Doctor, that the man's 
conduct was quite shameful?" 

" Well," replied Femshawe, with provoking 
deliberation, and aggravating slowness, "I 
think — ^he — ^was — ^ah — somewhat hasty." 

At this Temple and Claude shouted aloud, 
and Mrs. Temple infected with the surround- 
ing merriment, had no resource but to join 
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with the others, while the Doctor sat there 
just as imperturbable as ever. 

Dinner being over, and the gentlemen, not 
caring to prolong their sitting over the wine, 
soon followed Mrs. Temple, who had taken 
np her position on the lawn, with Essylt by 
her side ; and as the guests appeared the tea 
things were being laid out. The evening had 
now tar advanced, and the last faint traces 
of the saddened light were slowly dying out 
in the west. There was a dreamy quiet in 
the air, and hardly a sound could be heard 
in the still summer evening which had brought 
to such a peaceful close the splendour of this 
pleasant June day. 

**It seems almost profanation to the scene 
to smoke, but I must say," said Temple, 
"that this sort of night perfectly woos one 
to a cigar." 

" Smoke away, dear," responded the hostess; 
"I don't mind, and I dare say Claude and 
Dr. Femshawe will join you." 



\ 
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" Ah, Mrs. Temple ! you know my weak 
points," said the Doctor. 

"You don't deserve any favours. Doctor, 
after the way in which you passed over that 
Mr. Brown's depravity! 

" My dear Mrs. Temple, of course I repro- 

' 'I ' ' 

bate his conduct. How good you are to 

allow us to smoke. You see I'm an old 

bachelor, and I will confess I do like my 

weed before I turn in." 

As the gentlemen lighted their cigars, Mrs. 

Temple suggested to Bssylt that it was time 

for her to be thinking of bed. That young 
* •■ ' , ' , . ■ ' 

lady had been more than ordinarily quiet 

during the evening, and now climbing on her 

mother's knee, she whispered: — 

"Mamma, dear, I want you so partic'ly to 
tell me one thing." j^ 

"What is it?" said her mother, leaning 
tenderly down over the little girl by her side, 
as her arm wound itself naturally round 
Essylt's waist. 
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" Fap^ ' says 'I am a ybung tickle-brain ! 
What is a tickle-braiii ? " 

" You had' better ask Papii, I think.* There 
gb arid saiy good-night to him, and he*ll tell 

you." 

Miss Temple then sat herself on her father's 
knee, and from that coign of vantage loudly 
demanded what a tickle-braiii was, and why 
he had called her one! 

" Why did I caU you so ? " said the Major, 
passing his hand affectionately over the child's 
long hair. "Well, because you are a little 
tickle-brain." 

" But that's no reason." 

"Oh yes it is. Of course, if you are one, 

* 

I must call you one." 

"Mamma, dear, but he doesn't tell me!" 
"Never mind, darhng. It's too late for 
you to be up any longer now. We will 
find out all about it to-morrbw: I've got ' 
a' famous big dictionary full of pictures' 
that Claude brought down from the Abbey, 
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and we'll see what the word means to- 
morrow/' 

Exit Miss Temple; and as the darkness 
was now fast closing in, the party proceeded 
in doors, and Mrs. Temple charmed away a 
pleasant hour over the piano, Revell occa- 
sionally singing to her accompaniment, while 
Temple and the Doctor chatted over the local 
politics of the place. And so the time came 
to say good-night, and the two guests started 
off homewards, while the servants at the 
" WlQows " were closing the shutters, and 
making all fast for the night. 

"What a queer little puss that is," said 
Temple; "who would have thought that a 
chance word like that could have so worked 
on her mind ! " 

" I suppose you did call her a tickle- 
brain?" asked Mrs. Temple with her hands 
on the keys of the piano as she slowly 
touched a few chords, and looked up at her 
husband. 
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"I fancy I did when she came to call me 
to dinner. And, by George,! if she did not 
begin wondering at everything in the room, 

and end by proposing that I should go up 
with her then and there by the book-ladder 
in the library, and leave her there at the top 
of the shelves I " 

" She is a quaint little darling. Do you 
know when I left you in the dining-room, 
we found John arranging the curtains here, 
and Ess went to help him. Presently she 
called out in her sweet little voice : — * Oh, 
Mamma dear ! do feel John's breeches, they 
are so soft.' Poor John, as you can imagine, 
was crimson all over! 

" Capital ! " laughed the Major, " at any 
rate her sense of touch is not in abeyance." 

"Yes; but dear, do be careful; the child 
picks up everything, and repeats with strange 
accuracy what she hears, and some day she 
will be calling other people the names you 
give her." 
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"All right, my most prudent Clarice. I'll 
b(^^ carefulness itself; and now I think, it's- 
time for us to retire.^* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



DoBMEE Abbey was a huge straggling building, 
much larger than was at all necessary for the 
requirements of its small household, and in 
consequence, although no part of it, ezcept an 
old chapel at one end, was in actual ruins, yet 
a great many of the apartments were shut 
up, and had remained imoccupied for years. 
The eaatem side of the mansion was the one 
affected by the Baronet, and while he occupied 
rooms on the ground-floor, that opened out 
from a small boudoir adjacent to the drawing- 
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room, the accommodation reserved for his niece 
and others, who few and far between, might 
come to the Abbey, was all on this wing. And 
probably it was for this very reason, and 
because he could be more independent, that 
Claude had chosen for his quarters a couple of 
rooms on the western side of the building. 
No one but the servants, or his private 
associates ever invaded his privacy, and it was 
here, in a dormitory close to his own retreat, 
that he had located Velters. The furniture 
was, certainly, not very splendid, but having 
rummaged out whatever was worth securing 
in the lumber-rooms and gallery — and it is 
wonderful how well these old houses stand 
such demands on their good-nature — there was 
no such bad show after all, and as Captain 
Eevell took very good care not to be entirely 
dependent on what was found in the Abbey, 
his own room at any rate looked pleasant 
enough ; and so ekeing out the deficiencies in 
the establishment with his private property, he 
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succeeded in maJdng the invalid's apartment 
very fairly comfortable. 

Velters had now been located in the Abbey 
some days, and it was decided he might 
venture down to the lower storey. This was 
a matter of relief to Eevell quite as much 
as to Yelters, for the former had felt bound 
in the character of host to be more constantly 
with the sick man than he at all cared to be, 
and two worse assorted individuals to sit for 
hours together in each other's company, could 
not well have been found. Velters by his own 
account believed in nothing but himself, and 
his opinions of the other sex were such as 
no man of any honourable principles could 
have broached, or could listen to with patience. 
And like those of his class, who are sharp 
enough in some matters, he was ignorant 
to a degree concerning all that went on out of 
the scope of his own limited vision; and 
necessarily had not the savoir faire which 
would have taught him the impropriety of 



parading what he thought, l?efore an a;udience 
to whom such sentiments. as, hp professed, w^re 
uapalateable. And . indqed. . it , was only a 

-somewhat ^trained sense. of politeness. that ^l^d 
hithjerto prevented Reyell f rpnj , treatijDg^ with 
very short cpurtesy, |5he occasional outbreaks of 
this gentlem^^n, whp never Jpst an. pp.portu^ty 

fof e?:pressipg his belief tl;iat all women acl^ed 
a part, and that if it was not t>Tujd that every 
one, of them had not l^er price, ..the . pimple 
reason was, that some of thqm rated themselves 

- so high, that, to a cert^iin. e?;tent, they wercj of 

, course beyond price, . and out of the. marljiet. 
Captain Velters' world was bgunded by. an 
horizon in which O^iptain Yelters was • the 
only prominent figure, and though he could 
. occasionally to some, extent appreciatOj the 
services others might tender , him, no sense 

. of gratitude could bind him to give any return 
except just in; the poor measure thaji he 
chose, tp bestow. . In fact as Eevell saicjl to 
Temple, " The fellow reyer^ed thp well-known 
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maxim of Hhe greatest happiness for the 

greatest number,' to the greatest happiness 

to the smallest number, i. e. Number One/' 

And when one reflects on what an immense 

deal of positive enjoyment the completely 

selfish man obtains in this world, it would 

really seem to be a wise policy to go in for 

egotism and sel£-interest ; for the disciples of 

this creed certainly succeed in securing a 

good deal more in the way of attention and 

ease, than those can hope for who are unwise 

enough to sacrifice themselves at the shrine 

of other people's comfort and convenience. 

The man who is armed with a complete 

panoply of selfishness and makes himseH the 

first object always, if he has only the sense 

to don also a light covering of politeness when 

moving in the higher circles, undoubtedly has 

far better prospects of securing a recognised 

place, than your mere diffident wayfarer who 

is foolish enough to think sometimes of the 

well-being and happiness of others. 

10 
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As may be imagined, then, Claude Revell 
hailed the breaking up of his forced com- 
panionship with Velters with considerable 
delight, though he could not but feel, at the 
same time, that it was not right that this 
coarse and vulgar-minded man, who was now 
to be introduced to his cousin, should asso- 
ciate with her more than the actual exigencies 
of the situation might warrant. And his 
was a difficulty that many others, in his 
circumstances, have experienced. When a man 
whom you know to be a reprobate, and who has 
the entree everywhere, comes unexpectedly into 
direct communication with those in whom you 
are interested, it is often extremely difficult to 
know how to act. In this case the person 
who might best have been spoken to was the 
mistress of the house, but for Claude to have 
touched on such a theme as this with Lady 
Jane, was but another way of making matters 
infinitely worse; for her deep dislike to her 
husband's grandson would have led to awkward 
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complications which it was as well to avoid all 
chance of risking. Then again after Sir 
Anthony had taken the step of asking Velters 
to the Abbey, it was hardly possible for 
Claude to urge on his grandfather the pro- 
priety of getting rid of his guest as soon as 
possible. It was to be regretted that no 
warning had been given to the Baronet when 
mention was first made of the invitation, but 
for one thing Claude knew his grandfather 
to be obstinacy itself, and that having got 
into his head that Captain Yelters should be 
asked, he would have regarded any remon- 
strances as absurd. Besides, what could 
Claude have urged 1 He had, it is true, never 
particularly fancied Velters, but he knew 
nothing certain against him; and it had only 
been from seeing more of him lately in the 
privacy of the western wing, that his eyes 
had been opened to the true feelings of the 
man who was now to be ushered into the 

politer circles down-stairs. To his cousin h^ 

10 ♦ 
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could of course say nothing, and a natural 
feeling of delicacy prevented him from even 
hinting to her that his up-stairs companion 
was an undesirable companion for young 
ladies. 

But all this time we have been leaving 
Captain Velters, who has now descended from 
the upper storey. Sir Anthony, who had al- 
ready paid his guest a brief visit, introduced 
him to Lady Jane and Muriel, and the former 
lady having perceived the sort of coolness 
there was between Claude and her guest, was 
pleased to receive the latter very amicably; and 
Velters, who had accidentally heard Bevell 
mention Lady Jane's vanity regarding her 
embroidery, turned a happy compliment on her 
acquirements in that art which effectually 
secured her as his ally. At such an early 
stage of their acquaintance, Miss Eevell could 
of course only remain in the back-ground, for 
she was not the daughter of the house, and 
with Lady Jane in the room, there was no 
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necessiiy for her to appear very solidtouB 
regarding tHe new comer. But the latter 
naturally turned with pleasure to the beautiful 
girl who had been the last to tender her 
sympathies on his accident, and malgre all 
his utterances against the sex he so lightly 
esteemed, there was nothing wanting, at any 
rate to the casual observer, in the courtesy 
and respect of his greeting. And who shall 
say that the sight of fair and gentle woman- 
hood has not its ennobling influences, passing 
though these may be, on even the most 
despicable of men I It is but a mere truism 
to repeat what has been said so often before 
of the mystic power that breathes out of the 
eyes of the pure in heart ; and, probably for 
the moment, this man jaded with follies and 
vices, and brought up in that worst school 
where self is the primary and most im- 
portant subject, was charmed out of himself, 
and felt for the time an uneasy conscious- 
ness that he did not so thoroughly as he 
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iinagined, compreliend the sex against whom 
he was pleased to level so many inuendoes. 

Claude saw Velters that day in another 
light. The man was quieter, more gentle, 
and more desirous of pleasing than he had 
ever found him before, and without divining 
in the least what could have occasioned the 
difference, which he in fact attributed, not 
unjustly to the change of scene and the 
pleasant society he had exchanged for the 
dull weariness of the sick-room, he was 
glad to see his brother officer taking up a 
position in the house that was so very much 
more a satisfactory one than he had ever 
dared to anticipate. He sauntered outside to 
smoke his peaceful pipe, and finding himself 
near the river rowed over to the "Willows," 
where he and Temple entered into the 
pros and cons of the picnic, which it was 
decided should take place directly. And then 
Mrs. Temple and Essylt came down and 
joined them, and the whole party went for 
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a lazy row, and Claude being left in such 
good hands, we may again return to tlie 
Abbey at tbe door of which stands the 
Doctor's brougham. 

'Sow this is not going to be a narratiye 
wherein the reader is to be taken on in a 
constant state of expectation from chapter to 
chapter, the concluding thunder-clap at the 
end either clearing the ground for the wise 
and yirtuous, or sending the base and pro* 
fligate into miserable degradation^ 

Xo! dear Sir, or Madam. I ask you to 
come behind the scenes with me. Together 
we will, mutually confiding in each other, 
make our little tour ; and I will not attempt to 
parade that knowledge of the tremendous 
secret, which so often comes out at the end of 
volume three, and turns out to be no secret at 
all! 

Ton see it was no good whaterer my saying 
at the b^pnning what I now say. There was 
some ground to be got over first. I had to 
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arrange my characters before you in proper 
array, and give you a sort of idea of those who 
are to interest or fatigue you for some short 
hours of your spare time ; and I do not believe 
you would have thought it quite in accord with 
the ethics of a story to be told straight off, at 
once, what is none the worse for coming out 
by degrees. 

Some sort of confidence there must be 
between writer and reader, and I shall have no 
hesitation in. presently laying before you a 
conversation which Sir Anthony indulged in 
with his doctor, and which will give a very 
sufficient detail of one of his worries. 

As for the other skeleton, the fact is that the 
cupboard door is locked so tight, that just at 
this present moment I cannot turn the key, 
and so tell you all you will eventually know, I 
declare on my honour that the keeping of this 
matter from my readers is a positive pain to 
me, but it's just such another case of Blue 
Beard and his wife I If you open the cupboard 
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and will look in! — ^well and good! — ^but you 
will, I assure you, drop the key on the floor, 
and as nothing will rub off what comes on that 
key you will be found out. 

After this solemn warning, if you choose to 
turn over the leaves of this narrative, and try 
to find out what this concealed skeleton is that 
Sir Anthony keeps in his study, then the re- 
membrance, which answers to the blood found 
on the key Mrs. Blue Beard dropped, will 
haunt you right through the book, and your 
punishment will be the sense of knowing a 
great deal sooner than you should, what you 
had much better have left me to tell you in a 
proper manner and in proper order. 

At any rate Liberavi animam meam, and 
after this warning you may do just as you 
please. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



The Doctor's brougliaiu was at the Abbey 
door, because the Doctor himself was inside 
the Abbey, closeted with Sir Anthony by pre- 
yions appointment. The Baronet had in fact 
asked Femshawe to come up and see him, for 
he had not at all forgotten Mr. Qnillett's late 
visit, and driven to consult someone, he deter- 
mined to make a confidant of the one man, 
who he felt sure, would give him advice worth 
the listening to. Perfectly independent of his 
profession, it mattered little to the Doctor 
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whether lie was called in as the Baronet's 
medical adyiser, but it so happened that on 
several occasions he had rendered Sir Anthony 
much assistance ; and another fact worth men- 
tioning here is, that his cool calm collected 
manner seemed to possess a strange species 
of power over Lady Jane, who was subject, 
phlegmatic as she was by nature, to violent 
bursts of passion, which always drove Sir 
Anthony into his study, and left her pretty 
well mistress of the situation. Pemshawe 
was quite aware of the curious influence he 
had obtained over the lady, though how he 
acquired the same he was at a loss to under- 
stand, for he had never seen her before he 
came, a few years back, to settle iu the village; 
but it was undoubtedly the case that iu his 
presence Lady Jane's outbreaks took a much 
less vehement form, and she seemed to desire 
to control the passion iuto which she might 
happen to be fast drifting. Then Sir Anthony 
very much appreciated Pemshawe, and being 
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one of those men who was always fancying 
there was something wrong with his system, it 
so fell out that he saw a good deal of his 
friend, and gave him more of his confidence 
than he vouchsafed to anyone else. 

It is not to be supposed that the Doctor was 
blind to the Baronet's faults. He was too 
shrewd a man of the world to be thus deceived, 
and he could have spoken just as freely as did 
many regarding Sir Anthony's absurd sus- 
picions of other's motives, of his selfishness, 
his obstinacy, and of his grasping habits ; but 
he had seen also that this old gentleman could, 
on occasions, do kind acts for which there could 
be no reward, and often but little thanks ; and 
in so far as he could judge of him, he recog- 
nized in the Baronet, a somewhat hard-minded 
cold-hearted man, who tried to do what he 
considered to be justice, though in that justice 
there was always too much of an attempt to 
gain for himself the uttermost farthing of 
advantage. Sir Anthony's treatment of his 
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grandson certainly puzzled Femshawe not a 
little. Latterly, indeed, ever since Miss 
Bevell's arrival at the Abbey, he had seemed 
to appreciate Claude more, and at the same 
time his behaviour to his niece was all that, 
from a man of his generally unsympathetic 
nature, could reasonably have been expected. 

In speaking to Femshawe of Quilletfs in- 
trusion. Sir Anthony, in the irritation of the 
moment, had perhaps let out more than he at 
first intended, and the Doctor gathered from 
what he heard that the Baronet was in a mess 
about legal matters connected with the estate, 
and that Quillett had obtained some clue to 
these difficulties. In fact, QuiUett himself had 
lately been openly heard to say, that he would 
yet teach the owner of the Abbey that he could 
not treat a gentleman (the gentleman being 
himself) just as he chose. But the attorney 
was too sensible to divulge what his plans 
might be, and although he had got some sort 
of a guiding line from the paper that had 
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dropped into his hat, as to one of the Baronet's 
embarrassments, yet this was not the matter 
which just now particularly interested him. 
For this paper, in the Baronet's handwriting, 
which he had so unexpectedly become possessed 
of, pointed to another business altogether 
than to the one he had in his mind when he 
had called at the Abbey; and though he did 
not see very clearly what he was to gain from 
Sir Anthony's evident concern in some wiU, he 
none the less determined to bide his time, and 
enter on a full inquiry, if such a course might 
seem to be a paying speculation. 

It was this same subject which was exer- 
cising Mr. Quillett's mind when he had called 
at the Abbey, that Sir Anthony was now about 
to refer to. It was not his habit to beat about 
the bush, and he at once laid his case before 
Fernshawe. And the difficulty was this : — Sip 
Anthony was aware, although to others it was 
not so well known, that his father, Sir Ralph, 
had been twice married, but the awkward 
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thing was, he had twice married the same 
lady. 

" I do not understand ! " said the Doctor. 

" I will explain myself, and please give me 
your best attention. My father, as perhaps 
you have heard, made a run-away match, 
though why he did so, except from sheer 
determination to spite his wife's parents, I 
can't say. They were married, mark you, in 
some out of the way place— Gretna Green, I 
believe — and afterwards, when his wife's 
scruples were in some manner excited, he had 
the ceremony performed again ! Unfortunately, 
however, that second marriage was subsequent 
to the birth of my eldest brother and myself." 

" But if you have the proofs " 

" Of the first marriage ? — Yes, if I had, but 
that is just what I have not got." 

" You have not got this ? " 

** No. My father one day said to me, ' Your 
mother and I were twice married, and all the 
necessary documents are in that drawer,' 
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pointing to the very same which I now use. 
To Ralph, my elder brother, he did not say a 
word on the subject. My father never offered 
to show me the papers, and I did not like to 
ask him to do so. I was away from the Abbey 
at his death, and hearing of his decease I 
hastened home. I mentioned to Ralph what I 
had learnt, but he astounded me with the 
intelligence that no will having been at first 
found, the desk now before me had been 
thoroughly overhauled. So careless was Ralph 
that the drawers were not even opened in his 
presence, and the long and short of it was, that 
after searching in every comer for this im- 
portant paper it could not be found anywhere. 
Quillett, the father of the man who came 
to me a few days ago, was then the family 
solicitor, and he had, I understand, been pre- 
sent at the rifling of the desk." 

** Did you inquire whether he had seen this 
paper ? " 

'* No, I did not. In fact I thought it best 
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to Bay nothing; and as no impediment was 
ever thrown in the way of Ralph's succession 
to the title, I saw no use in stirring further in 
the matter, and besides, what could I have 
done ? Old Quillett died in the same year that 
I came into the property. His son was away 
on some mining speculation, I believe; the 
firm fell into disrepute, and I gave them up. 
To tell the truth, the whole matter completely 
escaped me till a few days ago, when my 
butler Dumble told me this man Quillett had 
been over-heard to say, in the village, he 
would be even witk me yet, and then it struck 
me he perhaps knew of this missing marriage 
certificate." 

" He went so far as that ? " 

" Yes ; and in fact if my rights were ever 
contested I might find myself in an awkward 
position/ 

" You have the last marriage certificate ? 
Yes ; but that doesn't help me." 

*'0f course not," said Fernshawe considering. 

11 
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" I suppose you have weighed all the conse- 
quences of your rights being disputed ? '* 

"I can't say I have/' was the hesitating 
reply ; " one hardly likes to look a thing like 
this fairly in the face." 

**But you must recollect that, if no first 
marriage can be proved, and anyone claims the 
estate, you lose the title and all that goes with 
it." 

"What do you mean?" said Sir Anthony 
angrily. 

" It's no good fencing in this difficulty. If 
your father's first marriage can't be proved, 
that is, if the proof of it be demanded in a 
court of law and it cannot be produced " 

" Well 1 " 

"Then the estate must go to the third 
brother, who was bom after the second 
marriage." 

"In fact to my yoimger brother Clement. 
But he died years ago." 

" Still he would have been the rightful heir, 
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and his heirs inherit whatever is not entailed 

. There's someone at the door I *' said the 

Doctor, suddenly breaking off. " I heard the 
rustle of a dress ! " 

Sir Anthony called out, and no answer being 
given, he went to see if anyone was about, but 
the passage was quite clear, and he returned 
again to his seat. 

"Had your brother Clement no son?" 
asked Femshawe. 

" No. Miss Eevell — Muriel that is — ^now in 
the house was his only child." 

"But have you no male relations on your 
father's side ? " 

" Some very distant cousins, I believe." 

" That is all in your favour, for till the 
distant heirs are found, no steps are likely to 
be taken to oust you." 

" I don't take much consolation from that, 

and it seems to me that I am merely sitting 

over a mine which it depends upon other 

people to blow up. If I did not think I was 

11 ♦ 
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legally in the position I hold I would vacate 
the place at once; but to do so would be to 
dishonour my own parents, sure too as I am 
that they were properly married in the first 
instance." 

" Is there no place where the missing paper 
may possibly be lying ? " 

"None that I can imagine, except in 
Quillett's hands, and as he came here and 
hinted at having some hold over me, it is 
just possible he has got possession of what 
his rascally father abstracted." 

The Doctor sat for a moment thinking, and 
then said : " The only course that I can advise 
is for you to go on just as you are doing, and 
wait till the enemy shows his hand. But have 
you no certain knowledge where the first 
marriage took place ? " 

" No I I believe it was at Q-retna Green ; but 
who performed the ceremony, and who the 
witnesses were, I have no conception." 

"Altogether a troublesome business. You 
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see if you were ousted that could do little or 
no good to Miss Revell, for she can't get the 
baronetcy, and I don't see any reason for your 
moving further in the matter. You wouldn' t 
come to terms with Quillett if he has the paper P * ' 

"Yes I would, if he has it. Should you 
think he has it?" 

" No. For when he came to you before, 
had he such a powerful card to rely upon, I 
don't believe he would have kept you in ignor- 
ance of what he would do." 

" Yes ; but he might have had the paper and 
have preferred not to allude to it then," said 
Sir Anthony. 

" That may be so, but my impression is that 
he was simply aware of the fact of there 
having been two marriages, and that he has 
not got the missing certificate. But you see 
the onus of proof may be cast on you, and you 
may have to produce this paper, so whether 
he has it or not doesn't very materially 
signify." 
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^'That Tiew of the affair certamly never 
oocnrred to me," said the Baronet with a 
blank look. 

** QuiUett's fathor probably enough did take 
the certificate and put it away somewhere, 
mentioniDg the fact to his son." 

** It may possibly be that the paper has been 
stowed away in the Abbey." 

*^ Then why not organise a regular search," 
urged the Doctor. 

** And so let everyone know what it is that 
disturbs me ! " 

" That need not follow. And I strongly 
recommend your taking your grandson into 
your confidence. His interests are yours, and 
he and you together might effect a good 
deal." 

The Baronet pondered a little over the 
suggestion, and seeing its force he said : 
** You are right, Femshawe. I will tell Claude, 
for he certainly ought to know." 

" There is another question I should like to 
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ask you. Sir Anthony. It is, does Lady Jane 
know anything of this business?" 

" Nothing 1 " he sharply answered, " and I 
do not desire that she should. By the bye, 
Pemshawe, *' said Sir Anthony abruptly 
changing the subject, "do you know any- 
thing of Claude's friend, who is staying 
with us?'' 

" Claude's friend I I did not know Velters 
was a particular friend of Claude's." 

" He is of the same regiment, and I suppose 
that's much the same thing." 

" Hardly : but to answer your question. I 
must tell you, I met Captain Yelters some 
years ago in India, though he does not 
recollect this. Anything positively against 
his character I can't say, but I consider his 
general moral tone bad. Are there any 
reasons for your asking ? " 

" Beasons I Gk)d bless my soul, no I Why 
should there be. I suppose he will be here for 
a few days more, and that then we shall never 
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see him again. Still one likes to know some- 
thing of the people in one's own house/' 

It occurred to the Doctor, though he said 
nothing, that it might be as well usually to 
make such inquiries a little earlier. Sir 
Anthony, however, dismissed the topic with 
some common-place expression about his guest 
giving very little trouble, and shortly after the 
Doctor took his leave. Going home. Fern- 
shawe could not help wondering whether, by 
any probability. Sir Ralph had intentionally 
deceived his son, and whether, in fact, any 
private marriage at Gretna, or elsewhere, ever 
had taken place ; but he gave up the idea 
almost as soon as formed, for the position of 
the lady who had been Sir Ralph's wife, quite 
precluded the possibility of such a notion. 
Everything seemed to point to the conclusion 
that the elder Quillett had come across the 
first marriage certificate, though whether the 
man had really managed to carry it off, Wfui 
another thing altogether. 
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It was not very likely that Quillett would be 
much longer silent if he had anything to go 
upon, and after all the best policy would be a 
waiting one ; and so finishing his meditations 
and his drive together, he opened the door of 
his brougham, and entered his own house. 
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CHAPTER X. 



The morniiig had broken gloomUy; and, it not 
being a day to tempt one out, the only wan- 
derer from the Abbey was Claude, who, con- 
sidering that his presence would not be much 
missed, escaped to " The Willows," leaving his 
cousin to entertain the invalid, who had now 
been in the Abbey for nearly a fortnight. And, 
indeed, Claude had absented himself of late 
pretty frequently, and had, by thus quitting 
the field, and leaving Velters without a com- 
panion, almost compelled his cousin to remain 
at home ; for Sir Anthony and Lady Jane did 
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not seem to think it was anj of their business 
to dawdle about with their guest. Mrs. Temple 
was not at all satisfied at the indifferent manner 
in which Captain Bevell was, as she considered, 
sacrificing his best interests ; and you maj be 
sure, if this gentleman was so blind to the 
merits of his cousin, others were not equallj 
so. Mrs. Temple, in fact, was completely put 
out. Why, as she said, not once, but over 
and over again to the Major, Muriel was the 
very wife for Claude! But then, she dared 
not even give a hint to the person mainly 
concerned, for fear of spoiling everything ; and, 
as she piteously exclaimed, while Claude thus 
stood idly by, someone else was pretty sure to 
step in and run off with the rich prize. Temple 
allowed affairs were not progressing so satis- 
factorily as his wife desired, but suggested 
that Muriel was not one to wear her heart 
upon her sleeve for daws to peck at ; and that 
she wotild probably hold her own till Mr. Bight 
turned up. What consolation there was in 
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this Mrs. Temple was fain to accept ; but none 
the less was she aggravated at Claude's stu- 
pidity ; and I believe at this time her manner 
to this young officer was not quite so cordial 
as it always had hitherto been. What Miss 
Revell's own feelings were no one could guess. 
Mr. Claude's cousin was, as Major Temple 
rightly observed, not a young lady to fall into 
anyone's arms that were not opened very wide 
to welcome her ; and, if Claude was indifferent, 
Miss Revell, for her part, never evinced the 
least pique at his carelessness. But, match* 
maker as Mrs. Temple at heart was, she was 
sensible enough to see she could do no good at 
this juncture by interfering. It was true that 
she had seen very much of Muriel lately, and 
that the latter appeared to love her dearly; 
but, deep as the affection may be between two 
women, it does not by any means follow that 
it would be either advisable or judicious for 
the one to touch, even with the lightest hand, 
on the great subject which must ever be to a 
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woman the most important of all topics. Nor, 
in her heart of hearts, did Mrs. Temple have 
much fear of Muriel's good sense, or really 
anticipate that that yoimg lady would bestow 
her affections on the guest at the Abbey to the 
detriment of her own especial favourite. But 
then she knew by sad experience what some- 
times did happen; and there was always the 
latent fear rising up in her mind that the 
mischief might be accomplished before she 
could raise a finger to ward off the danger. 

Claude, indeed, was decidedly somewhat 
changed. He was not in love with his cousin, 
or he could not have so constantly left her to 
the chance attentions of another. Once or 
twice when he had hoped to induce Muriel to 
go out with him, she had been obliged to 
decline, being really anxious to avoid even the 
appearance of rudeness to Captain Yelters, 
who was left so entirely to himself by Sir 
Anthony and Lady Jane. Claude did not stay 
to consider her real reasons, and put down her 
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refusals to go with him to her preference for 
the society of the invalid; and, though not 
caring so much for his cousin as to be jealous 
of her presumed preference for someone else, 
yet none the less he felt hurt and annoyed, 
and began to think that the best thing he 
could do was to get back to regimental duty, 
and so be free of all this bother. 

Sir Anthony had at first highly approved of 
Velters; and, while he had seemed to dis- 
approve of his grandson and niece being too 
much together, had, at the same time, appeared 
to encourage Muriel's being with his guest, 
taking Claude, for instance, out of the room 
on some pretext just as he was in the middle 
of conversing with Muriel, and the two pro- 
mised to know each other better. But while 
the Baronet had, on the one hand, over and 
over again annoyed his grandson by these 
tactics, and by interfering occasionally when 
Claude happened to mention in his hearing 
that he was going to take his cousin for a ride 
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or drive, yet he had latterly looked with a more 
amiable eye on the intercourse of the two, and 
had himself suggested that they should go 
down to "The Willows" or for a row; though, 
unfortunately, when Claude proposed excur- 
sions to his cousin, she had, as mentioned, 
felt compelled by a sense of fairness to the 
guest of the house to make excuses ; so that, 
after his second or third failure, Claude ceased 
to trouble her further, she not in the least 
knowing how annoyed he was at her refusals. 
And at the same time Sir Anthony hinted not 
xmseldom to Femshawe, and, indeed, to Mrs. 
Temple also, that he should not be sorry when 
Captain Velters left; and he showed by his 
manner to the latter that he was no longer a 
welcome guest. Lady Jane, as if on purpose 
to thwart her husband, warmly insisted on 
Captain Velters' remaining; and, seeing that he 
was most unmistakeably very appreciative of 
Miss ReveU, informed him of her worldly 
prospects, and in every way urged him on to 
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win this young ladj, and so dear the house 
of one that she had by this time tired of. 

When Sir Anthony had at first taken to 
hinting to his grandson what was and what 
waa not proper, according to his own ideas, 
Claude used to angrily repeat his speeches to 
Muriel; though from her he got very little 
satisfaction, for she laughingly said she sup- 
posed her uncle thought they were a great deal 
too young to be trusted alone. 

Before matters had come to the point now 
touched on, and when the cousins had been 
accustomed to go out together, it was some- 
what curious that Sir Anthony never expressed 
any dissatisfaction; and Muriel, perceiving 
this, thought, as her uncle had not spoken to 
her or before her on the subject, that Claude 
must have misconceived what Sir Anthony 
had said; and that the latter did not object 
in the least to her being with her cousin just 
as much as she liked. But, whatever schemes 
the Baronet had in view, the residt of it all 
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was that MurieFs almost compulsory stay at 
home, combined with Sir Anthony's wise saws 
and instructions on points of propriety, effec- 
tually drove poor Claude away; and so we have 
come to this uncomfortable state of things now 
pourtrayed. 

Here was Miss Eevell almost tied down, 
whether she liked it or not, to associate for 
hours every day with Captain Velters; for 
Claude had ceased to ask her to go anywhere 
with him, and used moodily to stalk off after 
breakfast, not appearing again till dinner-time, 
even if he came in then. And that he was 
very far from being his usual bright self any- 
one could see at a glance, though, perhaps, it 
would not have been easy for him to have ex- 
plained what it was that had so put him out 
of sorts. Then Mrs. Temple likewise felt that 
the times were out of joint; and she agreed 
with Sir Anthony, though the sentiment was 
more understood than expressed by either of 
them, that the sooner Captain Velters received 

12 
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his congSy the happier everyone would be. In 
fact, Sir Anthony was thoroughly disturbed in 
his mind ; and when Claude absented himself, 
as he now generally did for the entire day, he 
pish'd and pshaw' d in a manner that made 
those who heard him beheve he really regretted 
that his grandson cared so little to mix with 
his own kith and kin. 

And now we will look into the Abbey, and 
see how the good people there are passing the 
happy hours. 

Lady Jane having retired with her spectacles 
into her own room, as was her usual wont, 
and Sir Anthony never troubling the drawing- 
room with his presence in the morning, Velters 
and Miss Revell had that apartment to them- 
selves ; and, while the young lady was dashing 
ofE a note to Mrs. Temple, hoping she would 
be able to get down to the " Willows *' in the 
course of the day, the only other occupant of 
the room was amusing himself by a cursory 
inspection of the paper, glancing every now 
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and again off it, with nnmistakeable signs of 
admiration, at the unconscious scribbler, who, 
having finished her epistle, now rang the bell 
and sent it off. 

Velters, as 1 have said, was a man pretty 
well used up in the world and its ways- He 
had chosen for himself a lower moral walk in 
life and lower companions than men in his 
position usually affected ; and, though he could 
never disassociate himself entirely from those 
higher circles to which he by right of birth 
belonged — ^for the man was of good family, — 
and with which he had to mix on the rare 
occasions when he honoured his mother's house 
in town with a visit, or had to meet such 
society as was drawn together in regimental 
gatherings; still these departures from his 
usual habits were so few and far between, 
while he always acted the part of the un- 
willing performer in these festivities, that now 
to find himself left, as he constantly was, with 

this yoimg lady, who was certainly good 

12 * 
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looking, and in every way, as he allowed, 
his equal in rank, was a trial even if it was 
a pleasure ; for the deuoe of the thing was he 
did not know what to talk to her about. The 
ease of Miss Bevell's manner, it might be 
thought, should have acted with a kindly effect 
on the invalid. But, in truth, it did not ; for 
this very freedom on her part from all shyness 
on the one hand, or undue boldness, or, rather, 
say confidence, on the other, seemed to put 
her so much above any of her sex that he had 
been accustomed to consort with, that for the 
life of him he was quite at a loss for con- 
versation. He felt it was no use to ask a 
young lady like Miss Revell what her views 
might be on the forthcoming St. Lepfor, while 
he was dimly conscious that she could hardly 
be interested much in the account of the last 
" set-to " so graphically given in " Bell's Life," 
in which the "Axminster Slodger" had polished 
off the "Blackfriars Pet,*' "after two hours 
good honest milling." "I dare say,'' he mur- 
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mured to himself, " she would not understand 
what is meant by * coming up to the scratch.* " 
True, there was rather a good thing about that 
splendid dog Pincher, which had literally de- 
molished two dozen rats in some marvellously 
short space of time; but he was dubious if 
even a reference to this exciting topic would 
prove very interesting to a young lady. 

Now by what curious and round-about 
process is it that the hearts of Edwin and 
Angelina become attuned to the same way of 
thinking? Because there is no doubt about 
it, that if Angelina cares for Edwin, she will be 
one with him in all his pursuits and amuse- 
ments; and, even if he reads her out some 
startling particulars from the sporting prints, 
she will, although not perhaps approving what 
to her may seem cruelty, at any rate be 
prepared to abide in a great measure by her 
lover's views on the rationality or otherwise — 
we will hope otherwise— of such pursuits. 

Really, when we come to reflect a little, this 
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matter of likes and dislikes is a most extra- 
ordinary one. The pair meet, we will say, but 
half-a-dozen times, and heigh presto ! before 
either the lady or the gentleman are aware of 
what is going on, Dan Cupid draws his bow to 
the ear, and sends his cloth-yard shaft in to 
the very arrow-head ! 

Is it a sigh that Edwin has given which 
has touched Angelina? or is it one of the 
fair one's soft glances, that has melted Edwin's 
hard heart? Ask either of them, and bless 
you, they can't tell you ! 

Love-making, I suppose, is like pain and 
pleasure, one does not know very well when 
they begin, though we can all tell quickly 
enough when they are over. Now here I wish 
to be perfectly frank with my readers. There 
is, of course, to be some love-making, though I 
hope no one will imagine I am so dead to the 
interests of my story as to give the fullest 
accounts of this exciting occupation, in the 
very commencement of the narrative. No 1 no I 
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That, ladies and gentlemen, must come after- 
wards; but that there will, before the final 
race, be a species of preliminary canter or so, I 
am quite prepared to admit. 

" I think,*' said Miss Revell breaking the 
silence, " that you will soon be able to get out 
for a little fresh air. I'm afraid you must be 
very tired of your confinement." 

" Yes I am ^that is to say, not just now,'* 

he answered rather confusedly. 

" We must get Claude to take you for a 
drive." 

" You and Captain Revell are cousins, are 
you not ? " he asked. 

" Yes, did you not know that ? " 

"He said something about it, but I forgot 
the relationship." 

" Have you been long together in the same 
regiment ? " she inquired, more by way of 
something to say, for she immediately recol- 
lected that Claude had once informed her to 
the contrary. 
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"No," replied Velters with a drawl, "I 
come from the Queen's Lancers, and exchanged 
when they were going out to India. Such a 
horrid hole, Miss Eevell ! '* 

" Is it ? but some people seem to like the 
coimtry." 

"Do they? I never met anyone who did. 
Tour cousin has been lucky in never having 
had to go there.*' 

" But I hear that nearly all regiments have 
now to take their turn of foreign service, so 
he won't always stay in England." 

" Yes, that is just it, and there's very little 
chance of escaping. People tell such Hes 
about the country. Miss Revell. I declare, 
before I went there, I beheved it was 
an awfully jolly place; but my eyes were 
soon opened, and I don't go there again in 
a hurry." 

" But I suppose you like the army ? " 

" Can't say I much care about it. You see 
it's the same everlasting thing day after day. 
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Parade and stables, stables and parade, and a 
man can't find time to do anything." 

" And does Captain Revell also find regi- 
mental work irksome ? *' 

"Oh, Revell! Not he!" replied Velters 
contemptuously ; " he is one of the zealous lot. 
He'll rise to be a Major-General some day." 

" A rank you don't aspire to ! " 

" Aspire to ! Good heavens, no ! In fact, 
Miss Revell," he continued in a semi-con- 
fidential strain, " I am seriously thinking of 
selling out, and settling down somewhere. 
Don't you think it's much the best thing a 
fellow can do?" 

" Really," said Miss Revell a little distantly, 
"I can't pretend to offer advice on such a 
subject." 

" But you know " What, however. 

Captain Velters was about to utter was left 
unsaid, for the servant throwing open the door 
announced, much to the relief of one person at 
any rate, " Mrs. Temple I " And that lady, after 
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learning that Captain Velters was very nearly 
able to look after himself, turned to Muriel. 

"Yes, dear," she said, "I know you are 
going to ask me about your note. I got it on 
my way up. But as I am here, I think the 
best thing you can do is to let me take you 
away to lunch. Now do come back with me. 
You know I want to settle about this picnic for 
the day after to-morrow, as Claude's leave will 
be up on the Friday." 

"He never told me," said Muriel with a 
blank face, "he was going back. I had no 
idea he was to return so soon." 

" Foolish fellow, that he is. I suppose he 
thought he had mentioned the fact to you. At 
any rate we must do what we can while he is 
here. Do you think. Captain Velters, you will 
be able to join us ? " 

"Oh yes, thanks 1 I shall be quite myself 
then. In fact I'm nearly all right now." 

" Then so far it's settled. And now, dear, 
1*11 come with you while you put your things 
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on " ; and so saying Mrs. Temple fairly 
carried her out of the room, saying as the 
door closed, " my dear girl, you require to be 
regularly dragged out of the house." 

" Not quite so bad as that Clarice, but you 
see Sir Anthony is always away, and Lady 
Jane seldom appears, and so I am in a sort of 
way the only representative of the house, and I 
really do not like to leave Captain Velters all 
alone.'' 

** Oh, he will get on very well by him- 
self." 

" That may be. At any rate I'm very glad 
to get away," she said with a smile of relief, 
which tended to re-assure Mrs. Temple that her 
companion was as yet heart-whole. On their 
way downstairs, they looked into the drawing- 
room, and requested Captain Velters to tell 
Lady Jane that Miss Revell would not be back 
till the evening; a piece of information which 
that gentleman received with very bad grace, and 
a muttered malediction on Mrs. Temple when 
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the door was safely closed between himself and 
the ladies. 

" I don't hke that man," said Mrs. Temple, 
" and he doesn't like me I " 

" There's nothing to like or dislike in him," 
replied Muriel indifferently. 

" Perhaps not ; but how long is he going to 
stay ? I wish he had gone before our picnic ; 
but he must be of the party, I suppose." 

"You must put up with him, I'm afraid. 
Have you spoken to my uncle about the 
picnic r 

" Yes ; I saw him this morning when driving 
here. He is changed of late, and for the better, 
too; but he seems rather annoyed at some- 
thing or other," said Mrs. Temple looking at 
Muriel. 

" Does he ? " replied her companion not 
remarking anything peculiar in the tone of the 
observation. " I have not noticed much 
difference in him." 

" Ah 1 but there is a difference. He is 
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more genial and pleasant than I've ever seen 
him yet; and — I put the change down to— 
Miss Revell I " 

" Why to me, dear? you flatter me." 

" No, I don't. You've affected him in some 
way that has done him good. Do you know I 
always kept a kind comer in my heart for him, 
for he is fond, in a shy way, of children." 

" Dear uncle I I never knew he cared for 
children ; but, I must say, he has always been 
very kind to me." 

" He has taken a fancy to Ess, and what is 
more curious she reciprocates the feeling. I 
met him this morning, near the bridge, walking 
beside the child's pony, and the two seemed to 
have struck up a great friendship. He ap- 
peared at first half-ashamed to be seen with 
Ess ; but I got out of the pony carriage and 
walked a little way with him, and took 
advantage of the occasion to say that Claude 
was to be soon gone, and if we were ever to go 
to Merlstone, the day must be fized at once." 
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" And he arranged for Thursday ? " 

" He left it to me, so I said Thursday." 

" How are we to go ? " 

" I think by water, if the weather holds up, 
but we will settle that this afternoon, and see 
also if we can't manage to get a few more 
people to join us ; but I fear it is almost too 
late for that now," said Mrs. Temple. " Per- 
haps, however, the Hazelbrook girls could 
come with their cousin and the Rector. But 
here we are at home, and I hope, dearest, you 
are ready for lunch." 

At the " Willows," much of course to Mrs. 
Temple's surprise, was Captain Revell, who 
evinced a hearty delight at seeing his cousin 
thus brought so unexpectedly from her retreat 
in the Abbey; nor did Muriel conceal the 
evident pleasure which Claude's warm re- 
ception of her occasioned; and she there and 
then expressed to him her regret at his having 
to go away so soon. The whole party being 
now assembled in the dining-room, we may 
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leave them over the discussion of the mid-day 
meal, and of their plans for the long-talked of 
expedition to the Merlstone ruins. 
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CHAPTER XL 



Whatever losses Mr. Quillett might have had, 
no one could have gathered either by the in- 
terior economy of his house, or his style of 
living, that he was badly off. Nor in truth 
was he. He had found his father's business 
rapidly dying out altogether; but his energy 
and shrewdness very soon showed their fruit, 
and at this time he had his head well above 
water. Then why, it may be asked, should he 
go out of his way to solicit the patronage of 
the Abbey ? The fact is, he could very well 
liave dispensed with what he knew would be a 
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merely nominal employment; but lie was 

chagrined at such a client having deserted his 

firm, and it being a part of his business in life 

to advance his interests in every possible 

manner, he had determined at any rate to try 

and get Sir Anthony to again enter his name 

in the books of the firm. And he had made 

no idle boast when he had held out threats to 

the Baronet. He had had some dim recollections 

of a conversation with his father, in which he 

had learnt of the fact of the double marriage, 

and he remembered that while the present 

Baronet's feither's so-called second marriage 

had been a perfectly open and valid one, the 

first espousals were shrewdly suspected to have 

been illegal. He had been deterred from going 

into this question by other distractions, and 

had been also rather put off the matter by 

another suspicion that had arisen in his mind, 

which had grown out of the paper the irate 

owner of the Abbey had so unfortunately 

tossed into his hat ; but with this last he had 

13 
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finally come to the conclusion, that with no 
better clue to go on as to the disposal of the 
property in which Sir Anthony was evidently 
very strangely interested, his best policy was 
to wait. Perhaps it is not fair to judge the 
man too harshly. He regarded the whole of 
this entanglement as a species of game, and 
felt inclined to go into the affair, a good deal, it 
must be allowed, with a view to worry his 
antagonist, and also because he was guided in 
his action by that professional instinct, which 
urged him on to make a good case, and bring 
himself thereby more prominently to the front. 
He was seated in his study, a room comfort- 
ably, if not luxuriously, furnished, and with 
his elbows on the table, and his pen in his 
mouth, he was gazing in profound thought 
across the room. Two boxes full of private 
papers, which had been diligently ransacked, 
lay on a low chair at his side ; but he had 
evidently failed in finding whatever he had 
been searching for, and now almost uncon- 
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sciouslj he said to himself, '* I suppose there's 
no help for it, and as I can't work the thing 
myself, I must ask Parkle to come to my 
aid." 

Suiting the action to the word, he whispered 
a message through the tube at his side, and 
presently his head clerk entered the room. 
Parkle was a man in whom both Quillett and 
his father had placed much confidence, and as 
he was heart and soul in the business, he was 
just the man for the present dilemma. 

** Sit down, Parkle. I did not teU you, did 
I, that my interview with Sir Anthony had 
been unsuccessful ? " 

" No, sir ; but the news of this reached me." 

" How so ! " inquired Quillett, sharply. 

** You see. Sir, you told me you were going 

to the Abbey ; but you never informed me you 

were satisfied with what passed. And then the 

Abbey butler mentioned in my hearing that 

you had gone away very angry, and had 

threatened to be even with Sir Anthony." 

13 ♦ 
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" I did go away angry, and the more fool I 
to let people know it," said the lawyer, 
moodily, and half to himself. 

"Yes, Sir; I am sorry you showed yom* 
displeasure/* 

"Well, it's no use saying anything more 
about that now. What I wanted to ask you 
was — and please try your best to recollect — did 
you ever hear my father say anything about 
the two marriages the present Baronet's father 
made ? " 

Parkle was all attention, and after a little 
consideration, he replied : — " Yes, I do remem- 
ber ; but what he said was so long ago. ^Wait, 

Sir! Yes, this is what it was," he added, 
suddenly brightening up, " the conversation 
now quite comes back to me. He told me he 
went to the Abbey when the old Sir Balph 
died, and that in a drawer in Sir Ralph's desk 
he found two marriage certificates. The latest 
he had read, and was looking over the other 
when someone came into the room. He 
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never, he assured me, meant to take the paper 
away; but hurried and disturbed by this sudden 
entry, he said he had slipped the document into 
a book lying on an adjoining table." 

" And he brought it away from there after-* 
wards ? " 

" No, Sir. The desk was locked up, and the 
heir took the keys. Your father was called 
out of the room, and when he returned, the 
book had been removed. And he had been so 
flurried when he had put the certificate away, 
that he could not for the life of him recollect 
what the book was. And he never had another 
opportunity of going into the house alone 
again. Stay ! if I recollect aright, he wrote a 
memo of what had passed, and, I think, you 
might possibly find it in Box D, where he used 
to keep old receipts." 

This box hidden away in a comer of the 
office was produced, and after some trouble a 
key was found. The paper, as Parkle said, 
was there in the elder QuiUett's hand- writing ; 
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but it furnished no further particulars than the 
old clerk had deposed to. 

" It will be as well,*' said Quillett, locking 
the paper up again, "not to say anything 
about this. Perhaps in time it may be worth 
our while to look into this matter of the 
marriage ; but for the present I prefer to let 
it stand by." 

" Whatever you direct, Sir, is a rule to me,'* 
said Parkle, rubbing his hands, " I shall hold 
my tongue till you give me leave to speak." 

" Thanks 1 and now you can convey Box D 
back again to its place." 

When Quillett was left to himself, he sat for 
some time in rumination, and taking out the 
copy of the slip of paper, which had fallen into 
his hat in the Abbey, he, after some close 
thinking, came to the conclusion, that after all 
there might be nothing in what he had thus 
come across. But as to the double marriage, 
he was more than ever convinced that there 
was something here which might be worth the 
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expenditure of time and trouble, though he did 
not at the moment very well see how to set to 
work. He was entirely unaware what relations 
the Baronet had, who might profit by the want 
of proof of Sir Ralph Revell's first marriage 
having been a legal one. What he really 
wished was to recover a client, and if that 
could be peaceably effected, he would in all 
probability never trouble himself further about 
Sir Anthony's rights, or want of rights, though 
he certainly did desire to punish the Baronet 
for the rough manner in which he had been 
treated. But he felt his plan would now be to 
find out all he could, and then with something 
to go on to again approach Sir Anthony, prior 
to raising the tremendous issue, the solution 
of which might result in ousting the Baronet 
from both rank and estate. 

Now Parkle was a man who could be relied 
on; but, unfortunately, he had a wife, and 
when the clerk returned home with a very 
mysterious face, it was not long before Mrs. 
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Parkle had wormed out from her lord — of 
course, under the promise of profound secrecy 
— nearly everything he was able to state; 
and, of course, the news went from her to 
her friends, and thus it was not long before 
it got generally abroad, that the Baronet 
was in a very awkward position, and rumour 
magnified the evil. In fact, the belief be- 
came general, that Sir Anthony himself 
had committed bigamy, and that any day 
he might be brought into the clutches of 
the law. 

Quillett — I am forecasting in my story — 
was at first annoyed at Parkle's indiscretion, 
but he reflected that no harm could be done 
if this matter were agitated, and so he never 
even remonstrated with his clerk, though he 
determined not to let the man into his secrets 
on any other occasion. 

And it thus happened that the reports cir- 
culating in the village reached Sir Anthony, 
who was annoyed beyond measure that his 
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private concerns should thus have become 
matter of current gossip. 

Sir Anthony was a man who let even small 
things work on him, until there was no room 
in his mind for anything else, and he now 
thought of nothing but this mislaid marriage 
certificate. Nor did he care to consult with 
his wife. Lady Jane was the only child of an 
impoverished Scotch peer, long since dead, 
and had been, at the time she met Sir Anthony, 
living with her aunts, in a suburb of London, 
where they only just managed to drag on 
existence. And it was said by the evil-disposed 
that Lady Jane had first flashed on the 
Baronet's vision in an omnibus, where she had 
— he having lost his purse — generously paid 
his fare ! Whether this is true or no hardly 
matters. The pair must have met somewhere, 
and they may just as well have come across 
each other in an omnibus as anywhere else. 
Their affection for each other had probably 
not ever been very violent, as they were both 
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well on in years, and so they settled down into 
a hum-drum married couple at once. Sir 
Anthony with a pleasant, cheery wife, might 
have become a more genial man ; but he soon 
saw the mistake he had made in the matri- 
monial lottery, and within a few months of the 
ill-assorted marriage, the pair were it is true 
living together, but had hardly a thought in 
common. And as not unfrequently happens 
with women who never have had any spare 
cash of their own. Lady Jane was most jealous 
of all expenditure, and where the Baronet 
might have been inclined to be a little more 
lavish, she used her influence to such effect 
that he in time became more and more of her 
own disposition as regarded saving. 

Altogether, Lady Jane's was a curious na- 
ture, and women like her can hardly be met 
with out of England. She was a bad type of 
a not very uncommon class. Her dissolute and 
impecunious father dying young, she had been 
brought up in the strictest seclusion by her 
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aunts, and the groove she had thus run in for 
forty-six years, she was not likely to escape 
from when she changed her name. She had no 
sense of humour whatever, and supported her- 
self with a dull hard religion, which condemned 
everyone not of her own way of thinking. 
She respected no one's opinion so much as her 
own, and she was vulgar in taste, dress, and 
manner. Necessarily, she had her good points ; 
but these she left for people to find out for 
themselves, and they were so studiously con- 
cealed, that she never got the credit for them. 
Her husband she cared little for, and par con- 
sequence she objected to and particularly dis- 
liked Captain Revell; and although at first 
she had been as it were won over by Muriel's 
grace and beauty, that feeling soon changed to 
one of indifference, and from that again by a 
natural transition to one of sour dislike. But 
here, nag as she might, the Baronet was 
adamant. He had asked his niece to the 
Abbey, and she really cost nothing, paying as 
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she did for her maid, and the keep of her own 
horses. Nevertheless, Lady Jane, who had 
hitherto never been openly rude to Muriel, and 
who had been somewhat restrained from show- 
ing her real mind by the presence of Captain 
Velters in the house, whom she, with a species 

of perversity, regarded with extreme favour, 
determined to commence a series of petty an- 
noyances, and thus drive the young girl out of 
her way. She did not look beyond, or ask 
herself where Muriel was to go, if she had to 
leave her uncle's roof, or indeed what anger 
she might not arouse in her husband, if she 
thus thwarted his plans. In truth, she was too 
dull and too stupid to look beyond the present, 
and now merely bided her time, intending to 
commence operations directly the visitor had 
gone away. Sir Anthony, however, was by no 
means blind to what was going on in his wife's 
mind. He saw through Lady Jane perfectly, 
and redoubled his kindness towards his niecoi 
and seemed at the same time to really desire 
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to have Claude with him. He had not as yet 
spoken to his grandson about the missing 
paper ; but he no longer hesitated to do so, 
and finding a fitting opportimity, he laid the 
whole matter before Claude, fully acquainting 
him with the grave nature of the situation. 

Claude was lost in amazement. If this story 
of the first illegal marriage was a true one, he 
saw himself cast adrift on the world with only 
his own small income ; but he felt that, believe 
the whole account or not as he chose, he was 
face to face with certain very awkward facts, 
which would not be ignored. 

" And,*' said his grandfather, " having told 
you all this, it now becomes our part to do all 
we can to find the lost paper; and, I think, 
Claude,*' added the old man, kindly, " I must 
ask you to apply for an extension of leave." 

" Certainly, Sir. I will apply to-day for it. 
May I ask if Lady Jane knows of this 
business ? ** 

" She does not," said Sir Anthony, shortly ; 
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" and I do not wish her to know of it. She is 
pretty safe to hear of it sooner or later." 

" Nor Muriel ? " 

"Nor Muriel. What we have to do is to 
institute a regular search. But I am sure," 
he said, looking helplessly round, "I hardly 
know where we are to begin." 

" We can do that. Sir, quite easily. We 
could begin with my wing of the house to- 
morrow, when Velters comes down stairs." 

" By-the-bye, how long does your friend 
remam r 

" My friend ! He is no particular friend of 
mine. He might leave to-morrow for all I 
care," said Claude, carelessly. 

" I shall be glad when he goes. He is a 
great deal too attentive to your cousin," re- 
marked Sir Anthony, watching Claude as he 
spoke. 

" The deuce he is ! The puppy ! Good 
heavens. Sir, why did you ever admit the man 
into the house? Excuse my warmth; but I 
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was not a little surprised when you commis- 
sioned me to ask him to come." 
Then, why not have said so ? '* 
^i^y> you know, Sir, anything I could 
have said would not have had much weight 
with you." 

" Perhaps you have the right on your side,'* 
replied the Baronet, in a kindly tone. " But 
we are leaving the point at issue. We will 
begin the search to-morrow. On the day after, 
there is this picnic." 

" Could it not be put off ? " 

" I think not ; but I will stay at home, and 
with the house empty, I can have more leisure 
to hunt for this paper. Meanwhile, my boy, 
you send in your application for an extension, 
or, indeed, you might as well ride over to 
Furzedown, and see about it ; for it won't do 
for you to be away now. I suppose they'll 
give the leave ? " 

" I've no doubt about it." 

" You and Temple are good friends ? " 
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" The very best." 

"Perhaps I have not always judged him 
rightly. I believe he is an honest man, and 
you do well to associate with him and with his 
pretty wife. Temple is a man to be trusted. 
I have already taken Femshawe into our 
councils, and if you like, you have my full 
permission to speak on this subject to 
Temple." 

"I am sure we could have no warmer 
hearted ally." 

So Re veil went down to the "Willows" the 
same morning, and there and then told the 
Temples of the conversation with his grand- 
father. Mrs. Temple at once decided on 
making a party to Furzedown, where she 
professed there was some shopping to be done, 
and leaving Claude with the Major, she drove 
up to the Abbey with the view of securing 
Muriel as her companion. And lunch being 
over the two ladies got into Miss RevelPs 
pony-carriage, which came over for the oc- 
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casion from the Abbey stables, and the two 
gentlemen rode beside them. 

Claude saw his Colonel, who made no 
difficulties about the necessary leave ; and thus 
the business being settled, they all returned, 
the cousins driving together from the "Wil- 
lows '' to the Abbey, where they arrived only 
just in time for dinner. 



14 
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CHAPTER III. 



It is not to be supposed that the information 
Captain Revell brought to the Temples was 
received without many expressions of surprise ; 
and Temple, pleased at the confidence placed in 
him by Sir Anthony, willingly ranged himself 
on his side; but did not hesitate to say that 
the Baronet*s was a very diflBcult position, as 
there was no knowing when the enemy might 
strike, and if the blow fell before proper proofs 
of the first marriage could be produced, it 
might turn out badly for Claude*s interests. 
By common consent, however, it was 
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arranged that on the day of the picnic the 
topic should be barred all mention ; and when 
Claude appeared at the appointed hour, his 
cousin driving him down with Velters in her 
pony carriage, no casual looker-on would have 
imagined there was anything in the way 
of black care hanging over the party, though 
perhaps Claude was, if possible, rather more 
absent in manner than was his wont. 

Velters was now quite able to get about by 
himself, and he had announced his intention of 
leaving the Abbey on the Monday following, 
much to the relief of several people at Dormer. 
Revell, as if suddenly awoke by his grand- 
father's hints to the fact of his brother oflBcer's 
preference for Muriel's society, could not 
help remarking that Velters had been rather 
hard hit, and what but made him the more 
impatient was, the manner in which Velters 
completely ignored his marked dislike to the 
attentions the guest of the house insisted on 

pouring on Miss Revell, who, to tell the honest 

14 ♦ 
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truth, hardly regarded them in the least. But 
Captain Velters took all her little acknowledg- 
ments of his Bervices as so many advances in 
the successful prosecution of his suit ; and to 
make up for Claude's hauteur and distant 
manner, the reason for which Muriel could 
not understand, his cousin, in her anxiety to 
prevent any outbreak between the two, made 
matters worse by being more than ordinarily 
polite to the visitor. 

The drive down to the "Willows" was, indeed, 
not altogether a pleasant one for the cousins, 
though Captain Velters enjoyed it immensely. 
He had been sitting beside Miss Revell who 
drove, and had managed to keep her con- 
versation almost entirely to himself. When 
they reached the "Willows" the Major came 
to the door to help Muriel out, and she and 
Velters went together into the house, while 
Claude lingered behind for a few minutes to 
look after something wrong in the harness 
of one of the ponies. He was in anything but 
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a good humour, and while dissatisfied somehow 
with himself, was also exasperated to a high 
degree with Velters. Nor was- he disposed to 
be very lenient in his judgment of his cousin, 
wh6se courtesy to the guest was, he thought, 
carried a good deal further than the occasion at 
all demanded. And now that he fancied he 
was about to lose the prize he had thus 
allowed to sKp from his grasp, he was exceed- 
ingly mortified that Velters, a man whom he 
could not help despising, should have appeared 
in the rdle of a favoured suitor ; and he blamed 
his stupidity, for not before this having won 
his own way better into his cousin's good 
graces. But the momentary feeling against 
Muriel soon passed away, and while he stood 
restrapping the buckle he had unfastened, he 
reflected that she had of course a perfect right 
to choose for herself, and if this low lout suited 
her fancy, there might possibly be something 
more in the man than he had hitherto had the 
wit to discover. But Muriel had observed her 
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cousin's moody demeanour, and caring for him 
too much to see him thus vexed, she made 
some excuse for leaving the house, and with 
sweet frankness came up to him and said half- 
shyly :— 

" You are not angry with me, Claude, are 
you?" 

"With you, dear Muriel," said Claude at 
once brightening up, " No ! I have been put 
out I'U allow, but certainly not by you." 

"Has your trouble nothing" — with an em- 
phasis on the " nothing," — " to do with me?" 

"No," he said laughingly, "honestly it has 
not. I've been bothered about one or two 
things of late, and — but there ! I dismiss the 
worry from my mind. Are you satisfied ? " 

" I suppose I must be," she answered. And 
thus peace being made, the two went together 
into the house. You may be sure our dear 
Mrs. Temple saw all this, and at once seized 
the opportunity of engaging Captain Yelters in 
such earnest conversation, that he could find 
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no excuse for joining the cousins, who thus 
were able to finish their little tete-a-tete un- 
disturbed. 

Mrs. Temple now mentioned to Claude that 
she had succeeded in securing the Hazelbrooks 
who|were to join them at the Buins, and that 
the Eector and one or two more had also 
promised to put in an appearance; but the 
others would make their own arrangements for 
the journey, and would probably drive to the 
place of meeting, which was by the road only 
five miles distant. 

The party from the "Willows" now pro- 
ceeded to the river-side, where the boat was 
found quite ready for the start. Temple and 
Claude were to do the rowing, and the ladies 
were deposited in the stem, under the awning 
with Velters, who wanted to steer, and was not 
allowed to undertake that duty, Mrs. Temple 
saying that she always acted as helmsman; 
her real reason on this occasion being she was 
desirous to keep Captain Yelters from too close 
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a proximity to Muriel. That gentleman, who 
was thus thwarted in his desire to sit next to 
Miss Revell, at once turned sulky and roughly 
said he did not know that women could steer. 

" Ah, then, ocular demonstration must prove 
to the contrary," repUed Mrs. Temple, deter- 
mined not to be provoked. 

The conversation had not been overheard in 
the fore part of the boat, where the rowers 
were busy in pushing off; but Muriel could 
plainly perceive that Mrs. Temple was annoyed, 
however skilfully she might manage to conceal 
the feeling, and for the first time she saw 
Captain Velters in something of his true light, 
and shrinking from his roughness, was even 
more inclined than was her friend to resent 
the impertinence she had overheard. But 
the Major now called her attention away by 
directing his wife to steer them towards the 
Doctor's house. 

"Whyl is Doctor Fernshawe to join us,'* 
asked Muriel, " I am so glad ! " 
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'^ He said he miglit come," said Mrs. Temple. 
^^ Yes ; there he is by his boat-house, and I 
fsaicy he intends to come." 

'^ Shouldn't have thought a medico was much 
of a hand at picnics/' remarked Yelters sourly. 

" Oh, isn't he ! " responded Temple sharply, 
not at all inclined to put up with Yelters' airs. 
'^ He is a good hand at eyerything, my good 
fellow, from mixing a salad to bringing round 
a wounded hero with a game leg, as I dare say 
you can swear to." 

" Oh, yes, he's well enough in his way," said 
Yelters disparagingly. 

" Well enough in his way ! " ejaculated the 
Major. ^^Is that all you can say for him! 
But here he is ; and you can now gracefully 
thank him in person." 

ReTell did not interfere during this colloquy, 
but turning to Temple as he shipped his oar 
he said in a low voice, " Impudent beggar that 
he is 1 I'd like to pitch him overboard." 

" Tut, tut, Claude 1 let him alone. We could 
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not leave him behind, and he'll soon be away 
altogether. We must treat him civilly." 

But Velters had seen Muriel and Claude 
come to an amicable understanding at the 
"Willows," and had been altogether put out, 
and was far from incUned to make himself 
agreeable. He had now, however, the sense to 
see that a sulky demeanour could do him no 
possible good with the company at large, or 
with the one particular person with whom he 
wished to stand well; and he had the tact 
when Femshawe stepped into the boat to 
cordially welcome him, and thank him, in 
somewhat over-strained terms however, for the 
services he had received at his hands. This 
resumption of a pleasanter manner pleased the 
ladies, who, as far as my own experience goes, 
are always a great deal too easily inclined to be 
charitable ; but the Doctor who disliked aU 
compliments, and never talked shop out of 
school, received Velters' remarks somewhat 
coolly, and immediately made his way to the 
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stem where he took the seat next to Miss 
Bevelli Essylt sitting close to her mother 
beside Yelters. 

The boat's head now lay up the river, and 
the rowers had enough to do to force her 
through the swifter current that here swept 
round a bend in the bank. 

Good humour, meanwhile, was restored in 
the stem ; but Essylt, who had been curiously 
listening to the preceding conversation, nearly 
brought about another dead-lock by inquiring 
whether she was a woman. 

" No," said the Doctor, who saw something 
was wrong ; " you are a little tickle-brain, you 
know ; and if you don't know what that is I'll 
tell you." 

But a passing boat called off the child's 
attention, and her mother seizing the oppor- 
tunity of this diversion, informed the Doc- 
tor whom he might expect to meet at the 
Buins. 

** And so," said Femshawe, " we are to have 
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the Eector 1 I thouglit you hardly knew Mr, 
Vencome ? " 

"That is quite true, for Geoff called on 
him and he was out, as were we when he came 
to see us. And when we asked him to dine he 
was engaged elsewhere, so I thought this 
might be a good opportunity of making his 
acquaintance." 

" He is, as I suppose you know, rather a 
character." 

" So I have heard. But I have only seen 
him in church ; and he reads the lessons so 
fast, and preaches in such a rapid manner, that 
I confess I can't easily foUow him." 

" He certainly is the most voluble talker I 

ever came across, and when I paid him a visit 

last week I really hardly had an opportunity of 

opening my mouth." 

" But what could he have to talk about, for 

you and he are quite strangers," 

"At any rate he was never in want of a 

subject. He has a curious way of rimning all 
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his sentences together just as he does in the 
pulpit, and he races from one topic to the 
other, with a species of jerk and bend of the 
head, in a manner quite peculiar to himself. I 
met him in the garden in front of the Rectory, 
and he led me away to see his projected 
improvements. * * 

"And what did he say?*' 

"I will try and put myself in his place. 
Please imagine you see your Rector before 
you," said Femshawe suddenly changing his 
tone and rapidly continuing : " you see those 
peach-trees ? They promise well ; but in China 
I hear they feed pigs on peaches, how curious 
these facts in natural history are, probably they 
do not do the same in India. You have been 
there, have you not ? a fine country I understand, 
but hot. Just outside to the right is a field I 
rent. I doubt if the hay-crop will be worth 
much this year, though the season promises fairly. 
Further down we shall have a view of the 
Church ; and now suppose wd^go into lunch I '* 
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"And did you go?" 

"Yes; and he still went on in the same 
fashion; *HaI lunch on the table/ and 
placing two fingers on the cloth, and leaning 
over the roast mutton, he continued : * For 
what we are about to receive, etc., etc./ and 
in the same breath, ^I think this place is 
healthy, my appetite here is always enormous. 
Pray help yourself. It's a curious thing how 
like the Bishop is to that recumbent figure 
in St. Dunstan's; and that reminds me that 
the sexton has a bad cold. I think sextons 
generally have bad colds, — ^probably from 
staying too much in the belfry,' and so on." 

"I should think such an incessant talker 
must be rather tiresome," laughed Mrs. 
Temple. 

"Yes, perhaps he would be generally 
thought so; but I confess I was amused, 
and the mail is undoubtedly an original." 

The river now widened considerably, and the 
rowers relaxing in their exertions were able 
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to listen to wliat the others in the stem were 
saying. 

"You are talking of the new Eector," 
asked EevelL 

" Yes, Tm telling Mrs. Temple of my haviDg 
met him." 

He is a kindly fellow," said the Major, 
and very anxious to do his duty, though, 
certainly, somewhat eccentric." 

" Why, what on earth has he got to do ? " 
asked Velters. " I thought parsons never had 
anything to do but to draw their pay." 

"I'm afraid," said Mrs. Temple, "you have 
not many of the clergy on your visiting list, or 
you would not say that." 

" Well, no, I haven't ; but I should fency 
the parsons have a pretty easy time of it, 
as a rule. But they are not much in my 
line." 

Eevell, who had again roused himself into 
good-humour, said encouragingly : " We must 
get up a special prayer-meeting and tea-fight 
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for Velters, Doctor, and then introduce him to 
the Rector." 

" Oh, hang it, no ! " said Velters with a wry 
face. 

All laughed at this, and now the boat had to 
be attended to again, and with a few vigorous 
strokes she was swung off in the direction of a 
smooth piece of sward girt on the river-side by 
some beautiful large ehns, and here being 
made fast, every one got ashore, and the 
Temples* servants, who had been sent on 
ahead, proceeded to spread out the luncheon 
in a nicely shaded spot a little higher up. 

Some five hundred yards from where the 
boat had been chained, stood the ruins of the 
old Abbey of Merlstone, which had long been 
in a state of decay. 

Like most old ruins in England this ancient 
edifice was very picturesque, and some remains 
of its past grandeur were even yet to be traced 
in its enormously thick walls, vast halls, and 
lofty windows, which for centuries had with- 
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stood the attacks of the weather and still rose 
up in all their grand lines, covered as they 
were, wherever a holding conld be secured by 
dense masses of ivy. 

As the rest of the guests had not yet arrived 
the party from the " Willows " started for a 
stroll about the grounds, but they were not 
kept waiting very long, for presently the Bector 
drove up with his curate, Mr. Dumphele, a 
meek-looking little gentleman with very High 
Church proclivities ; and hardly had the intro* 
ductions been concluded, than the Hazelbrook's 
carriage appeared, and no one else being ex- 
pected the company now proceeded to the spot 
where luncheon had been laid out. 

Mr. Hazelbrook was a cheery old fellow who 

owned a small property in the neighbourhood, 

and who years ago had been in Parliament, the 

memory of which brilliant period in his career 

never quite deserted him, his references to the 

time he sat in the House, being by no means 

infrequent. His wife, a stout and hearty ladyi 

15 
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blessed with excellent health and temper, and a 
high colour, wss quite a fitting mate to her 
lord ; and her two daughters, fine spirited girls 
who adored the military, and were prominent 
features in every ball and county gathering, 
with their brother, a young barrister, completed 
the party. Soon all were seated on the grass, 
and were fully prepared to do ample justice 
to Mrs. Temple's catering. 

"You have only lately come here, I think. Miss 
Eevell ? " asked the eldest Miss Hazelbrook. 

" Yes ; I have barely been over a fortnight 
at the Abbey. What a lovely part of the 
country this is.'* 

" Yes ; we rather pride ourselves on its 
beauties.'* 

" I am sure," pointedly said Temple, joining 
in the conversation, " that the gentlemen can 
quite fully endorse the truth of Miss Hazel- 
brook's remarks." 

"Now you know. Major Temple, I never 
ixieant that I " laughed Miss Hazelbrook. 
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"What has Geoff been saying," asked 
Mrs. Temple; "something shocking I am sure.'* 

"No, indeed," answered Muriel, "he has 
been very complimentary." 

" It's what I always say," remarked Temple, 
" if ever one is in difficulties it is to the ladies 
we must look for support." 

" Is he not a humbug ? " asked Claude. 
" Now who'll have some of this pie. Here, 
Geoff, send me your plate." 

"I can resist everything but temptation," 
said the Major. 

That reminds me," broke in Hazelbrook 

of my friend Bangdale — ^who by-the-bye 
stood for Eockingham in '65. He wanted to 
send a parcel to Turin through the Foreign 
Office, and handed it over to the servant with a 
handsome tip. But the man in livery, who 
could not resist temptation, quietly pocketed the 
cash, and returning the paxjkage, calmly said 
his lordship had given strict instructions 
against anything of the sort." 

15 ♦ 
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" Rather a sell for your friend," said Claude. 
" Moral : avoid bribery and corruption." 

" Oh, I say ! stow the moralizing," said 
Velters captiously. 

" I did not suppose anything of the sort 
would be much in your line, and my remarks 
moreover were not addressed to you," said 
Claude sharply, at the same time, looking 
Velters straight in the face with the sort of 
expression that seemed to imply it would 
take very httle more provocation to induce 
him to fling anything handy at the speaker. 

Velters growled something no one heard, 
and helping himself to sherry, let the subject 
drop. 

" I hope you got down here quite comfort- 
ably," said Mrs. Temple to Mrs. Hazelbrook. 
" Why did not Ada bring her dog with her ? " 

" Oh 1 I could not dream of doing that," 
said the youngest Miss Hazelbrook, " other 
people are not so good-natured as you are ; and 
I fear Skye is not a universal favourite." 
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" Why, has he been in any fresh mischief of 
late ? '' 

"No, not exactly mischief; but yesterday 
Grace and I were out with Ethel and the dog, 
and as we passed a public-house the little 
wretch began barking at some men standing 
outside. Ethel asked why Skye barked, and I 
said in a low voice, never meaning anybody else 
to hear me, that he always barked at those 
kind of people ; and you know, Mrs. Temple, 
what a very gentlemanly dog Skye is ? " 

" Of course," said Mrs. Temple gravely. 

" Well, it seems these men overheard my 
remark, for one of them called out," added the 
young lady, whose histrionic powers had been 
exhibited on many a drawing-room stage : 
" ' I say. Bill, do you 'ear as 'ow this young 
leddy's dawg alius barks at we kine o' pipple I 
I wonners wot kine o' pipple we bees ! ' " 

Miss Hazelbrook's story was rewarded with 
the hearty laughter of the company; and 
when order was again restored, the Doctor 
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remarked to the curate that such little ex- 
cursions as the present were a pleasant change 
to professional men, a sentiment the justice of 
which was quite agreed to by Mr. Dumphele 
and the younger Hazelbrook. 

" I suppose," asked the Curate, " this is very 
imlike anything you get in India ? " 

" Well, we don't have such green-fields and 
calm waters there," said the Doctor, "but I 
have been at some very delightful picnics in 
the Bast, I can assure you." 

" Have you 1 " said Velters. " My recol- 
lections of India are not so agreeable. Hot 
winds, dust storms, flies and mosquitos, made 
life a burden when I was in the country." 

"True," joined in Temple good-naturedly; 
" in the hot weather certainly the climate of 
upper India, the part I know best, is simply 
detestable." 

"Hot weather or cold I could see little to 
like in either ; but fortunately I was only there 
for a year, and that one will be the last." 
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" But surely, Captain Velters," asked the 
eldest Miss Hazelbrook, "you also have your 
pleasant seasons. IVe heard the winters are 
most agreeable." 

" Oh, don't let him prejudice you against 
India, Miss Hazelbrook," said the Doctor 
good-temperedly, " why, for all you know you 
may have to spend years of your life there." 

" I shouldn't mind that." 

" Some people may rush in where angels 
dare not tread," remarked her brother. 

" Who are the angels I should like to know," 
asked the younger sister saucily. " Is Captain 
Velters one of them ? " 

"Suppose we descend to things earthly 
again," put in Temple, who saw that the Curate 
pulled a long face, and that Veliiers by no 
means appreciated this innocent chaff. " Now, 
Mrs. Hazelbrook, you really are eating nothing! 
Allow me to give you some of this Mayon- 
naise ? No ! well, then, I recommend the 
cold turkey, which Captain Velters will carve 
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to a nicety. Claude, fill up the Rector's glass. 
The hock is just behind you.'' 

" Ha 1 Ehine wine," said Mr. Vencome, at 
length obtaining an opening. " I must confess 
I like my glass of good sound wine ; hard 
to get now-a-days though," added the Rector 
holding his glass criticisingly up against the 
hght. " This hock is excellent, Major Temple. 
I congratulate you on your cellar. — Talking of 
cellars, why keep wine in 'em ? — Horrid tiring 
work fishing after a particular brand in a 
damp underground passage, with the wind 
trying to blow out the candle, and the rats 
scampering over your boots. — The Rectory is 
over-run with them;— and speaking of wine 
reminds me of the vaults below St. Dunstans, 
— quite a feature in the building." 

" They are empty, are they not ? " someone 
asked* 

" Almost entirely so. There are, however, 
one or two old stone coflBns down thete, my 
sexton tells me — that man. Doctor, whose 
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sepulchral cougli I spoke to you about; — ^but 
IVe not explored the place myself. Curious 
taste for people to choose such places for inter- 
ment. In India, I understand, the natives 
burn their dead, and you will see cremation 
will spread to the west in time." 

" Perhaps so," said the Doctor, who now 
sought to turn the conversation into a more 
genial theme, " though you may find that 
people will make a good fight for old customs. 
But the Eector reminds me," he added turning 
to Mrs. Temple, " of an incident that occurred, 
I believe, a few^years ago, which I don't think 
ever got into the papers " 

" Pray let us have it," urged the quondam 
M. P. "When I was in the House and 
anyone hinted at a narrative we never let 
him off till he gave us the details." 

"I'm quite agreeable, but there's not much 
of a story to tell. What I refer to took place 
at Cawnpore, where cholera was very bad, 
and where it had been arranged that those 
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who died from the pestilence should be con- 
veyed to a regularly set-apart dead-house, 
over which a native sentry was placed to 
keep off the jackals and dogs tiU the bodies 
could be removed for burning. One evening, 
however, a European soldier, who had been 
drinking more than was good for him, passed 
this dead-house, and the sentry's back being 
turned, he lurched into the room, and suc- 
cumbing to the effects of his drink, was soon 
fast asleep." 

" How awful ! " from Miss Hazelbrook. 

" Wasn't it ! The sentry was changed in 

due course, and at sun-set the iron gates were 
locked. In the middle of the night, however. 
Tommy Atkins, (which, I may say, is the 
generic name for the British soldier), awoke, 
and finding to his horror where he was, made 
a dash at the door, calling to the sentry 
to let him out. But the native on guard 
took his outcries very calmly, and beUeving 
him to be but a spirit, contented himself by 
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saying : * Hold your tongue, you idiot ! Your 
buk-kus, L e. your coffin, has not come yet/ " 

When the amusement caused by this re- 
miniscence of the Doctor's had subsided, the 
Curate ventured to express a hope that the 
unfortunate man was allowed to go away. 

" Ah, the story ends there,'' said Femshawe. 
" I must leave you to give what finish to it 
you please." 

" But did this really occur ? " inquired 
Muriel. 

" I can only tell the story as I heard it, and 
you will allow if it's not true it deserves to be 
true." 

" I hear," said Miss Hazelbrook, " that you 
have all sorts of fun in India, and that in 
the hill-stations, at any rate, it's one succession 
of balls and theatricals." 

"That is so, to some extent," replied the 
Major, " but you see it is not everyone that 
can get to the hills; and the great majority 
have to grill on as they best can in the plains." 
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" And isn't it grilling, and no mistake/' said 
Velters. " Try the Punjab, Miss Hazelbrook, 
in June, with the thermometer over 100° in the 
house night and day, and a hot wind blowing 
like the blast of a furnace like to shrivel 
one up." 

" Yet one gets through it," urged Tem- 
ple. "Now, Mrs. Hazelbrook, after what 
youVe heard you would hardly beheve we 
manage, in such awful weather, to get up 
theatricals." 

" Do you really I " said the lady. 

'' Yes," said Velters, " but they are the most 
miserable rubbish conceivable." 

"Why! Don't the officers act?" asked 
Miss Revell. 

" Hardly ever in the hot weather," said 
Temple, "but the men do; and if they per- 
form in rather a sorry way sometimes, at 
any rate, the poor fellows are amused, and 
succeed in breaking the dull monotony of 
barrack-life." 
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Oh, for goodness sake," said Velters, 
don't say anything in favour of the men's 
theatricals I Don't I see before me now the 
bam of a theatre, with its dingy lights and 
dirty seats, and the punkahs waving to and 
fro. The heat and discomfort, Miss Eevell, 
I assure you are something quite beyond 
description." 

" Then why go? " asked Mrs. Temple. 

" You see, my dear," rephed her husband, 
"the officers are bound to support such 
institutions, and though the temperature is, as 
Velters justly says, almost unbearable, and 
the whole affair more or less of a bore, yet 
do you know that I've had a hearty laugh too 
in a theatre." 

" Lucky for you," grumbled Velters. 

" I'll tell you what it was. I forget the 
piece, but the British soldier in the character 
of a gentleman of the period was making 
love to another British soldier clean shaved 
for the occasion, and dressed in the attire of a 
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lovely damsel, when the foUowing dialogue 
ensued : — 

^^ Lovely Maiden (in a hard and distinct 
voice). — * ! if my feythur should hear of 
this intrigew, we should be ruined.* 

** Prompter (imploringly ^ in a stage whisper 
heard all over the house). — * Aside ! * 

*^ Lovely Maiden (quite unmoved and as 
loud as before). — * Aside/ 

Prompter (furiously). — * Aside — ^you fool ! * 
Maiden (apathetically and as loud as ever). 
— * Aside, you fool/ Amid the roars of all 
present." 

** How very absurd," laughed Mrs. Temple ; 
" but I see, ** she added looking round, 
" that we have all done, and so we ladies 
shall go and explore, and leave the gentle- 
men just one half hour to smoke. Come, 
Ess ! " 

There were general protests at the proposed 
departure of the ladies, but Mrs. Temple 
wished to speak to Muriel, and so was 
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obdurate. Ess, in the meanwhile, seized Miss 
Revell's hand and hurried her away in the 
direction of the Euins. 

"Do you know/* she confidentially said 
to her companion, with whom she had long 
since struck up a great friendship, "that I 
don't like Captain Velters ! '* 

" Hush dear ! why not ? " 

" I am sure Claude does not like him," 
said the little girl positively. 

Mrs. Temple now joined the pair, the 
Misses Hazelbrooks and their mother having 
been momentarily detauied behind, and asked 
how Essylt had got such a fancy into her head, 
glancing at the same time in an imusual way 
at Muriel. 

" Because Claude is always kind to everyone, 
but he hardly speaks to Captain Velters ; and 
when Captain Velters wanted the mustard 
Claude let him get it for himself.** 

"Oh, you wise young person I** said her 
mother, "don*t harbour such silly fancies. 
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Why, the next time you ask me for more 
strawberry jam and I don*t give it you, you'll 
be thinking I don't like you/' 

" Oh, Mamma darUng ! but that's quite a 
different thing." 

"Well, perhaps it is not quite the same. 
Ess, as you perceive, Muriel dear, is very 
jealous of anyone treating Claude unkindly." 

" But you know. Aunt Muriel," said Ess 
reaching up to her and whispering in her 

ear, "he is to be my husband I Now 

Mamma," turning to her mother, "you did 
listen ! " 

" But, child, I could not help hearing, and 
besides all the world knows what you told 
Muriel, though if you find such fault with 
Claude's friends I don't think your future 
husband will get on very well with you." 

"But Captain Velters is not Claude's 
friend," replied Essylt stoutly. 

" H'm ! that may or may not be," remarked 
Mrs. Temple ; " but httle girls had much better 
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not let their fancies carry them too far. Run 
round there, darling, and see whether the stairs 
by the large windows are clear, but don't go 
up till we join you." 



16 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Mes. Temple and Muriel proceeded a few steps, 
and the former inquired what it was that had 
apparently so annoyed Claude on their way 
down from the Abbey to the " Willows ? " 

Miss Revell's explanations were not, how- 
ever, very lucid, for she was hardly in a position 
to say what it really might have been that had 
upset her cousin's equanimity. 

" I regret," presently said Mrs. Temple, 
'*that we asked Captain Velters to join us; 
the man is a boor, he quite forgot himself in 
the boat." 
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"Undoubtedly, he was extremely rude to 
you ? " 

"Yes, lie was; but he endeavoured to be 
more pohte afterwards. That there is some ill- 
feeling between Claude and him, anyone can 
see ; and I am sure, knowing Claude as I do, 
that under all his careless, good humoured 
manner, he is very angry and annoyed with 
Captain Velters, and that very little provocation 
will bring on an outbreak between the two. 
We must keep them apart as much as we 



can/' 



" You don't really think,'* asked Muriel, 
looking alarmed, " they will quarrel ? " 

" One can't ever be sure, my dear, what 
men may not do; they are so unreasonable. 
However, we can easily manage to separate 
them." 

To this Miss Eevell made no reply, and now 

the other ladies coming up, and Ess having 

been met at the stairs, they all ascended to the 

top of the dismantled tower, and sat down to 

16 * 
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gaze around, and here shortly after they were 
joined by the gentlemen. 

Mrs. Temple, on peaceful thoughts intent, 
got Claude into conversation with herself and 
the younger Miss Hazelbrook; and Bssylt, 
always happy with her mother, scampered be- 
side the trio as they wandered in a careless 
manner through crypt and cloister; while 
Temple, Femshawe, and the two Hazelbrooks, 
became absorbed in some political question of 
the hour. The Eector, and his curate, paired 
off with Mrs. Hazelbrook and her eldest 
daughter, so that it fell out that Captain 
Velters and Miss Revell were left entirely to 
their own devices. Had it not been for Mrs. 
Temple's references to the existing bad feeling 
between the two young officers, Muriel would 
certainly not have cared to continue alone with 
Captain Velters ; but she felt she had a species 
of duty to perform, and, sacrificing her own 
inclinations, uncongenial as the duty was, she 
determined to act out her part, and be as 
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patient as she could. She likewise laboured 
under the belief that the rest of the party were 
close by, but here she was in error, for, as 
Velters was well aware, the others had aU 
wandered away to quite the other side of the 
extensive range of buildings. 

Captain Velters now proposed that they 
should explore the ruins, and the two de- 
scending by another set of stairs, found them- 
selves on a narrow pathway that was flanked 
on the outer side by a low parapetted wall, 
ornamented at intervals with quaint gurgoyles, 
which projecting far out over the sward, 
carried off through their channels all the 
superfluous rainfall. The track, well worn by 
the tread of many feet, for the Buins were much 
appreciated by pleasure parties, led through a 
maze of tall grass and dank weeds towards 
another flight of steps a little further on, and 
had evidently been used in ancient days as a 
short cut. The roof of the large apartment on 
the inner side of this species of terrace, rose 
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high above the path; but the hand of time 
had fallen heavily on this part of the Abbey, 
and great pieces of the wall had crumbled 
away, or had, perhaps — ^for the Abbey had, 
like so many structures of its class, passed 
through the ordeal of siege — ^been torn open 
by cannon-shot; so that the interior of one 
very large chamber below was exposed to 
view, the enormous fireplace in which appeared 
to point to its having once been the refectory 
in monkish days. 

Resting against the wall as they glanced 
around, Velters remarked that the monks of 
old seemed to have had a very good idea of 
knowing how to enjoy themselves. 

" Ah, Captain Velters, I remember that you 
are always rather hard on the clergy ! '* 

" No, really, I am not. Pray do not judge 
me harshly," he earnestly said. 

" But you wiQ allow," replied Miss Revell^ 
smiling, "that you have not a very exalted 
idea of the clerical profession ? " 
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*' Oh, I dare say I did utter some stnpid 
nonsense in the boat ; but at any rate whatever 
parsons are now, everyone knows that the 
priests in these Abbeys had a very easy time 
of it — at least/' he hesitatingly added, as if 
afraid his companion might not agree with 
him, " so I have heard." 

" Had they ! " replied Miss Bevell ; " well, 
I suppose you are right, but we can't deny to 
them the possession of excellent taste, for they 
appear to have very well understood how to 
choose a good site for their buildings. What 
a charming spot this is ! " she added, looking 
round on the landscape. 

" It is, indeed," said Velters, who, however, 
was &r more interested in looking at his fair 
companion than at any scenery however fine 
this might be, and for which indeed he never 
had at any time much care. He was, however, 
anxious to show a seeming liking for whatever 
Miss Revell had evinced a preference, because 
now alone with the only woman he had ever 
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honestly cared for, he waa as it were lifted out 
of himself, and was softened and humbled in 
her presence. And may it not be believed that 
at this particular time, however evanescent 
might be the sensation. Captain Yelters was 
a better and an honester man than he had ever 
been before. He was subdued and deferential 
in his manner, and anxiously desirous to please, 
being for the time forgetful of himself ; for as 
lago truly says, ** base men being in love have 
then a nobility in their natures more than is 
native to them." And at this critical period 
of his life, what might not have been the effect 
on the subject of these remarks, had he but 
loved wisely, and could his affection have been 
returned. ** By two things,** says Thomas a 
Kempis, ** is man lifted up from things earthly, 
by simplicity and purity " ; and the phrase may 
fairly have an appUcation, not perhaps apparent 
on the face of it, for these two virtues that 
form, let us hope, such striking features in the 
characters of most young English girls, cannot 
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but tend to raise into the same higher tone, 
the dispositions of those who may seek to win 
their regard, and also infuse into their hearts a 
desire for the purity and simphcity which they 
honour in the person of the woman they love. 

And the scene that met the eye of the 
gazers on the time-worn parapet, was one that 
was sujEciently calculated to touch and soften 
the heart even of the very worldly. It was a 
most beautiful day, and a more perfect spot 
for an idle lounge could hardly have been 
selected. From this vantage ground there was 
a splendid view of the rich pastoral country, 
which stretched away from the Ruins; the 
main point in the landscape being the wide 
and flowing river, which meandered with 
scarcely a ripple between gently rising banks, 
which, on the one side were crested with 
shadowy trees that overhung the towing path, 
and cast a pleasant shade over the waters 
beneath, which in grateful return reflected 
back from out their stilly depths all the 
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thousand glories of the woodland. Farms, 
and homesteads, girt around with orchards and 
gardens, and huge outlying ricks of hay, like 
friendly sentinels, broke the sameness of the 
rich green pastures, or denser forest growth, 
with their roofs of purple slate or rosy red; 
and the white roads gleamed in the sunshine 
as they cut their winding course between the 
hedgerows, till lost to sight by intervening 
objects, they reappeared once more with all 
their brilliance gone, in lines of dusky grey. 
The undulating country stretched into the 
hazy distance, and veiled itself in mists of heat, 
though even there as if to show the sun had 
still not lost his power, would quiver out 
strange flickering lights from lordly hall and 
humble cottage homes, though these themselves 
could be but fointly seen. 

*'How delightful,*' said Miss Re veil, half- 
musingly to herself, " it would be if one could 
live out one's life in such a spot as this. 
But," turning to Captain Velters, "that would 
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hardly be the sort of existence you would care 
for ? " she smilingly inquired. 

It all came of a sudden. What could have 
prompted the man to rush on his fate, and 
catch at such a shadow of an opening as this. 
But like many a better fellow he dared all and 
made the final plunge, and stammering and 
hesitating, there and then to Muriers utter 
bewilderment, declaimed himself her suitor. 

"You don't know me," he pleaded. "I 
mean, understand me. Miss Revell. — I could 
live anywhere with you. — I must speak. — I did 
not mean to do so yet, but I can't keep it to 
myself any longer. By heavens ! have pity on 
me, Muriel — ^Miss Revell. I do really love 
you, most entirely and truly." 

"Pray, pray stop. Captain Velters," said 
Muriel, pale with dismay, and completely 
disconcerted. " This can never be " 

"Why not! Oh, do not say that," he 
eagerly went on taking courage as he pro- 
ceeded. "Give me a trial. I know I have 
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spoken too soon, and you have not seen mncli 
of me. But I'll reaUy try to be worthy of 
you, and — I'm very well off, and — ^all that 
sort of thing. For Good's sake!" he added, 
in a final burst, " don't refuse me." 

" But Captain Velters," said Muriel, looking 
at him with sad and earnest eyes, "I cannot 
let you deceive yourself, and what you wish 
can never be. I do, indeed, feel the honour 
you have done me. I fear I must be much to 
blame, but I never had an idea you cared for 
me more than as a friend." 

" Why, I've never left your side since I've 
seen you," he passionately urged; "and I 
thought you nmst have learnt what my feelings 
were. Can't you give me a little hope ? " 

" I cannot do so," returned Muriel, pale, but 
collected. " You distress me beyond measure, 
for I must to some extent, though Q-od knows 
how innocently, have led you to speak like this. 
But indeed, indeed, what you desire, it is 
impossible for me to grant." 
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" Is there anyone else ? " he angrily asked. 
And without waiting for a reply, " I am sure 
it is your cousin,'* he almost insolently added, 
but checking himself at once, "Pardon me. 
Miss Revell, I hardly know what I say, and I 
know IVe no right to press you ; but it would be 
some comfort did I know you were still free." 

"You have scarcely the right to thus 
question me," said Muriel, timidly, and hardly 
aware of the construction that might be put 
upon her words ; " but in any case, I pray you 
to dismiss me from your thoughts altogether." 

"And this is the answer — ^your final re- 
solve?" and as he said this his face grew 
cold and hard. 

"Yes, truly; I can give you no other 
answer." 

Velters had so fully believed in the success 
of his suit, that he with difficulty comprehended 
the unpleasant position he had brought himself 
into; and his aimoyance at his disappointment 
was too overpowering to be altogether con- 
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cealed ; so that when Miss Revell, feeling for 
the distress she saw he suffered, gently said : — 
" Let all this be as if it had never occurred, 
Captain Velters, we may still, I hope, be 
friends,'* he only awkwardly replied : " I 
suppose the best thing that we can do is to 
join the others;" and without more ado they 
passed on toward the flight of stairs at the 
further end of the terrace, where their mutual 
embarrassment was happily terminated by 
meeting the Rector, who was diligently holding 
forth to Mr. Hazelbrook on ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture ; and Muriel at once joining them, her 
late companion turned off in another direction. 
The rest of the party were all near at hand, 
and Muriel telling Mrs. Temple she had got a 
slight headache, the return home was put to 
the vote, and carried unanimously. 

In the boat, Muriel sat very quiet ; but as 
Mrs. Temple thought she was tired, her silence 
passed without comment. On the other hand, 
Velters, as if determined to let Miss Revell 
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understand he was not going to be mucli 
affected by her rejection, talked incessantly, 
and seemed in the highest spirits. Arrived at 
the "Willows,'* he made some excuse, and 
leaving the others, returned at once to the 
Abbey. The Doctor, Claude, and Muriel, 
stayed to dine, and when it was near the small 
hours, the cousins drove away together in the 
Temple's carriage, having as they declared 
passed a most enjoyable day, though whether 
Miss ReveU was able to say so truthfully may 
reasonably be doubted. 

When Claude got up next morning, rather 
later than usual, he found that Velters had 
pleaded the arrival of letters which required 
his immediate presence, and very much to 
Claude's relief he ascertained that his brother 
officer had marched off bag and baggage by 
the early train. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



When Sir Anthony felt he had the house 
to himself, he began a most vigorous search 
for the missing paper. Lady Jane had re- 
paired to her own room, and so the Baronet 
knew he would be undisturbed; and first 
going to his grandson's wing of the building 
he thoroughly ransacked every old cabinet or 
book-shelf in that deserted part of the mansion. 
His own study he had turned topsy-turvy long 
before, and it now occurred to him that if 
the certificate was to be found anywhere it 
might possibly be lying concealed in the 
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Kbrary that opened out from liis study, and 
was a room very seldom entered. But the 
labour of taking down all the volumes was 
more than his strength was capable of, and 
sending for the butler and footman, he at first 
pretended to be much annoyed at the dusty 
state of the shelves, and directed them to bring 
all the books down, and lay them on the floor. 
It was half-past one when he was still hard at 
work, and the servants left him to get 
ready the luncheon-table ; and he having the 
room to himself, commenced a close scrutiny 
of the heavy tomes that were lying piled up 
around him. He had, however, somewhat 
miscalculated in one particular. Whether by 
dint of listening to the conversation that had 
taken place regarding the marriage certificate, 
or from words dropped by her husband who 
had the bad habit of sometimes expressing his 
thoughts aloud, it might be difficult to deter- 
mine, but it so happened that Lady Jane had 
learnt a good deal more than the Baronet 

17 
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was aware of. She had been meditatmg her 
present move for some time, and now seeing 
the coast clear and the servants well away, she 
suddenly entered the library and advanced to 
the attack ; shutting the door behind her with 
business-like carefulness, and in truth not a 
little startling Sir Anthony who dropped the 
book he was looking over, and regarded her 
with considerable dismay. She inquired in a 
harsh voice why he was thus turning everything 
upside down, and the Baronet with a very poor 
attempt to appear at his ease, said he was 

" merely arranging his library.'' 

" And do you think. Sir Anthony," she 
cried, " that I am going to be taken in hke 
this ! I know what you've been doing, and I've 
been watching you going from room to room 
and ransacking every drawer. That girl you 
got here is trying to turn us out of house and 
home, and I can well understand now why 
you brought her to the Abbey. It was just to 
keep her quiet." 
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" My dear ! " he deprecatingly said, " you 
misunderstand " 

" No, I don't," she triumphantly rejoined, 
" I know a great deal more than you are 
aware of. And little did I expect that I was to 
be the wife of a man who had no right to the 
place he lives in." 

" How dare you say that," said Sir Anthony 
rising white with anger; "I should advise 
you to be a little more careful in your 
assertions." 

"But" 

" Silence ! You insult me most grossly in 
speaking as you do. You probably have 
overheard me talking on a subject which it is 
quite clear I was right in keeping from you. 
But you are utterly wrong in the conclusions 
you draw." 

" Thank you ! I can draw my own " 

"I dare say you can; but as you have 

broached the subject yourself, you must now 

hear the whole truth. Noone can doubt 

17 ♦ 
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for a moment that my father's first marriage 
was a perfectly valid one; but it is not the 
less true that the certificate of that marriage 
cannot be found/* 

*^ And if it can't be," went on the lady 
rapidly, "and if your niece chooses to go to 
law, she can claim all your fcither's personal 
property, while the next heir, whoever he may 
be, takes the Baronetcy." 

" You travel too feist, my lady, and also, I 
regret to see, appear rather pleased than other- 
wise at any miBchance that may happen to me. 
Remember, all this affects you also ! And let 
me tell you that Muriel, to whom you have 
lately shown a very extraordinary dislike, is 
not in the least aware of these complications 
about the first marriage." 

" I dare say; but if she is not you were, 
and that's why you brought her here." 

" You talk nonsense ! She was actually 
here before the contingency we refer to was 
on the tapis ; and it would do her very little 
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if any good were the place and rank to pass 
out of my hands." 

"And why, may I ask, was all this kept 
from me." 

"WeU, my dear," said Sir Anthony, who 
had his reasons for wishing to mollify his wife, 
who might in her strange humours have made 
herself a very unpleasant thorn in his side, " I 
had a natural reluctance to teU you; but I 
had intended to do so later, I assure you. 
You see, you are so clever, you foimd it all 
out for yourself. And now we must work 
together, and endeavour to find this certificate 
of the first marriage." 

But Lady Jane was not going to yield so 
easily, though she began to see that what her 
husband had said about her own interests 
being at stake, was true; and it was only 
after a good deal of further pressing that she 
consented, at any rate for the present, to 
hold her tongue. 

This interview completely upset the Baronet. 
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He knew tliat little reliance conld be placed on 
his wife's secresy, and that she would probably 
inform others of the perturbation he was in, and 
that some ill-advised action or speech on her 
part, would, in all probability, bring to a crisis 
the trouble that was impending over him. He 
considered it best, however, to appear to take 
his wife into his confidence, and, strange to say, 
she was so far pleased at this, that when acting 
his part out, in a friendly conversation at 
lunch, in which he tried to make her fancy 
he was desirous of her advice, he suggested 
that it might be as well for him to go up to 
town, and ask for legal aid, she at once 
seconded the proposal, and urged him to go 
off that same afternoon. She certainly had 
her own reasons for thus getting rid of Sir 
Anthony, but the latter did not stay to 
consider what these might be, and was only 
too glad to have brought the whole business 
to such a satisfactory conclusion. 

So when Claude came down to breakfast 
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next momiiig, not only had Velters dis- 
appeared, but his grandfather was also absent, 
and, as he learnt from the butler, was not 
expected back till late in the afternoon. 

Now her present position was a particularly 
pleasant one for Lady Jane. She shared with 
Claude an important secret, but knew that he 
had never been told that she was possessed of 
the startling iatelligence about the missiQg 
certificate. She had jumped at the idea of 
her husband's going away and leaving the 
coast thus clear for her, for she had determined 
on a little play with her victim, whom she felt 
she could annoy with safety in the absence of 
the head of the house. To begin with, there 
was an uncommonly poor breakfast even for 
the Abbey. A cold beefsteak, a single egg, 
which she herself appropriated, about enough 
butter for two people with bad appetites, and 
tea that was the merest " sky-blue," constituted 
the repast. Claude, without hesitation, sug- 
gested some additional luxuries ; but Lady 
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Jane grimly informed him that nothing more 
was to be had. . "You see," she said, "your 
grandfather not being here, I did not order 
so much as usual." 

" Was it any serious business took my undo 
away ? " asked Muriel. 

This was just the opening Lady Jane desired, 
and she snapped at it at once. 

"I think, perhaps," was her reply; "you 
had better not ask any questions." 

" Surely, Lady Jane," said Claude, " Muriel's 
inquiry was a very natural one." 

" Allow me, if you please, Sir, to be the 
best judge of that. I think it was a very 
improper one." 

" But come. Lady Jane," urged Claude, good 
temperedly, "you can't possibly be annoyed 
at Muriel's question. Why, I was just going 
to ask it myself." 

" That does not make it any the better. 
And, considering the trouble this young lady 
is causing, I donH think it is for her to 
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cross-examine me as to Sir Anthony's move- 
ments." 

" Indeed, Lady Jane," said Muriel, in some 
perplexity ; "I am quite at a loss. If I liave 
offended you it has been quite unwittingly." 

" And allow me to add. Lady Jane," said 
Claude, sternly, "that these insinuations 
against Muriel are quite undeserved. What 
possible trouble can she have caused you ? " 

" Claude ! Claude ! " pleaded Muriel. 

" But, indeed, Muriel, I will speak. I am 
quite sure," he hotly continued ; "my grand- 
father who asked you here, never could have 
believed you would have been spoken to in this 
fashion." 

" Take care. Sir," said Lady Jane, " I have 
stood enough of your rudeness. I know more 
than you are aware of, and you had better not 
push my patience too far." 

It rapidly passed through Revell's mind that 
she might possibly have been informed by his 
grandfather of his anxieties, though after what 
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Sir Anthony had told him he could not believe 
any confidence had taken place between them. 
He was at any rate determined to avoid any- 
thing like a further discussion, which could do 
no good, and although he cared little enough 
for the rancour of her ladyship's tongue, he 
felt that the position of his cousin in the house 
would be uncomfortable to the last degree, if 
the quarrel was further pursued; and so re- 
straining himself, he merely said : — " Your 
ladyship is in a somewhat strange humour this 
morning," and shortly after Muriel and he left 
the room together. He did not feel at liberty 
to inform his cousin of what Sir Anthony had 
told him, and yet on her anxiously inquiring 
what had led to Lady Jane's strange exhibition 
of anger, and the unwarrantable charges 
thrown out, he felt it difficult to refrain from 
an explanation. 

** Please, Muriel, dear, don't question me 
just now. The fact is that the Baronet is in 
some trouble, for which he is, I may say, not 
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in the least to blame. You sbaQ learn all 
particulars hereafter. Lady Jane has heard 
what she was never intended to know; and we 
mnst just wait for a settlement of this matter 
till my grand&ther returns." 

" Yes ; but Claude, I cannot stay in the 
house and be treated in this outrageous 
manner." 

" I see all the difficulties of your position, 
and I think the best thing we can do wiU be 
to go down to the Temple's at once." 

To this she willingly assented, not a httle 
happj in her mind that she had such good 
friends hying so close at hand. 

Arrived at the "Willows," Claude left his 
cousin with Mrs. Temple, and at once nar- 
rating what had occurred to the Major, asked 
him what he thought of the matter. 

Temple stood leaning against the mantel- 
piece, meditatively puffing away at his pipe, 
and hearing Claude's story to the end, he 
handed his tobacco-pouch to his visitor, with 
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directions to fill and light up, which Claude 
accordingly did. The gentle sex are sometimes 
very hard in their comments on smokers and 
smoking, and although I won't pretend to 
defend the habit when it tends to the dis- 
comfort and inconvenience of others, yet I 
hold that there are times and places when a 
quiet smoke is about the best thing a man 
can take to. This would be the time to go 
into a long defence of smoking, but an instinct 
acquired from the perusal of many stories, tells 
me what I had better avoid, if I would not 
weary my readers, and I certainly do not 
intend to run any such risks. But the most 
angry opponent of the weed will allow, that if 
there is any moment in life when smoking 
could be permissible, it would be in just such 
a juncture as the present, when quiet calm 
reflection was becoming necessary. Por what 
can better conduce to a sedate frame of mind 
than a simple pipeful of tobacco I For con- 
sider, however anxious you may be to let your 
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reasoning faculties go astray, and say un- 
pleasant things, you can't keep your bad 
temper and your pipe alight at the same time, 
and the true genuine smoker would, of course, 
subordinate his wrath to his enjoyment; so 
that, at any rate, there is — if a man will only 
puff away honestly — something gained for the 
smoker. 

" Her conduct was intolerable,'' said Claude; 
"what she said to me matters little, but 
Muriel, when I am absent, is without anyone 
to take her part, and her position in the house 
becomes one of great difficulty." 

"I am not surprised at Lady Jane's be- 
haviour. Anyone could see she does not like 
your cousin." 

" But what offence has Muriel given her ? " 

"None, of course. She did not wait for 
that. Her nature is an abnormally unpleasant 
one, and if she had not one person to quarrel 
with, she would be happy in singling out 
somebody else." 
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« But what is to be done ? " 

"That is easily settled. I am Muriers 
guardian, and I am sure my wife will be as 
happy, as I shall be, to have her here. That 
you may safely depend upon. And, although, 
independent, as far as means go, you know 
she could hardly live by herself." 

" Your proposal is quite worthy of you, old 
man," said Claude, shaking Temple's hand 
heartily. 

" But one difficulty is, that your grandfather 
will be very much annoyed, and this annoyance 
will probably react on you." 

" Let it." 

" Yes, that's all very well ; but it would be 
better to avoid a downright rupture. Let us 
interview the ladies, and see what they think," 

When Miss Revell had entered the drawing- 
room, Mrs. Temple perceived at a glance that 
she was quite upset. In fact, at the first word 
of sympathy Mrs. Temple gave utterance to, 
Muriel broke down, and sobbing as she laid 
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Ler head on her friend's shoulder, detailed as 
well as she could what had occurred. 

" Poor darling," said Mrs. Temple softly. 

"You will think me very weak/* said 
Muriel, " but I do not feel at all myself this 
morning. And why should Lady Jane say 
such unjust things of me ? " 

"Lady Jane is a horror, and her delight 
is to say unpleasant things to everybody. 
Her attack on you was most cowardly. Now, 
dearest, what I have to propose is that you 
come to us." 

A warm pressure of the hand acknowledged 
the kindness of the offer, and the women sealed 
the compact of their affection in that de- 
Kghtful manner which left no doubt of the 
feeling on either side; and just at this 
moment in walked Major Temple and Captain 
Eevell. 

"Clarice," said the Major, "I fancy you 
and Muriel have come to a proper under- 
standing. What I propose is, that, as this 
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young lady is my ward, and I am a most 
jealous guardian, and hold very closely to 
my rights — oh, very closely indeed ! she 
should now give us the pleasure of her com- 
pany/' 

Muriel showed that she hardly liked to thus 
violently break away from the Abbey, but in 
raising a faint objection, she heartily thanked 
the speaker. 

" What you say, Greoff, is only what you 
ought to say,*' said Mrs. Temple, " but the 
better plan I think will be, that Muriel 
should ostensibly only come to us on a visit, 
which she fairly can do, and to which visit 
no one can possibly make objections. Once 
here," said the lady triumphantly, " we shall 
be in no hurry to let her go." 

"And what does Muriel say?" asked 
Temple. 

"Yes, dear Major Temple, if you reaUy 
will have me for a visit, that will, I think, be 
best," 
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" Then, Clarice, my dear, all you have got 
to do is to show Muriel her room, and keep 
her here." 

"No, Q-eoff, that won't, do quite. It will 
be better, don't you think dear," tmning to 
Muriel, who nodded assent, " that you should 
return to the Abbey as if nothing had 
occurred. I will, write to Sir Anthony, and 
you will, if you can, put up with Lady Jane 
for this one evening, and come down here 
to-morrow." 

" But," said Claude, " supposing my grand- 
father refuses his consent." 

" He will do nothing of the sort," replied Mrs. 
Temple positively. " Why should he ? Muriel 
is a free agent, and can go where she likes." 

"Yes, dear Clarice, I think your plan will 
answer. Oh, I shall be so glad to come here, 
for indeed life at the Abbey would not now be 
very pleasant." 

" At any rate now you are here," said • 

Mrs. Temple, "you may, I suppose, stop to 

18 
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lunch; and Claude and you can go back in 
the afternoon ; Greoff ! " she remarked to 
change the subject, " do you know where Ess 
has gone ? " 

" I have not an idea. Probably to the 
strawberry-beds, which is the haunt she most 
affects, I beUeve." 

"Well, we will, having now settled every- 
thing so charmingly, go and look for that young 
person, for I expected her in some time ago/' 

But Bssylt was not to be found in the 
garden, and her mother supposing she had 
gone off to the farm with her nurse, they 
all returned again to the house, and Muriel 
was shown her room, which, it need scarcely 
be said, was an infinitely pleasanter looking 
apartment than the one she had at the Abbey. 

" You see, dear," said Mrs. Temple, " I 
shall put you close to my own little sanctuary, 
so if you ever want me at night you have only 
to call out and I shall be with you in a 
minute." . 
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" I don't think I shall ever disturb you 
much." 

"No, I hardly suppose you will. — Stay! I 
hear Charlotte moving in my room, and I 
dare say Ess is with her. Ess darling ! " 

"Miss Essylt is not with me ma'am," said 
Charlotte appearing at the door. 

" I thought, perhaps, she had gone with you 
to the farm." 

" Oh no, ma'am. I have not been out of 
the house." 

" Then probably she went away with some- 
body else. Come, Muriel, we'U go downstairs 
and see where the little puss has hidden 
herself." 



18 ♦ 
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CHAPTER XV. 



But the child was neither upstairs nor down- 
stairs, and none of the servants appeared to 
have seen her for some hours. Her mother 
became seriously disquieted at her disap- 
pearance, and the house was again gone 
through in the hope that the little girl was, 
perhaps, hiding in a spirit of fun; but no 
trace of her could anywhere be found; and 
now thoroughly alarmed, the whole house- 
hold scattered in order to make a more 
complete search through the grounds. But no 
clue to the missing child could be hit on, and, 
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in complete despair, Temple, who had been 
racing all along the river in the vain hope 
that she might have wandered to the boats, 
now returning again found himself in the 
library, with the great fear staring him in the 
face that his little Ess must in aU proba- 
bility be drowned; for she had been observed 
going towards the river by one of the grooms, 
and since then had not been seen by anyone. 
The distressed father with his face buried in 
his hands, leant over the table, as he thought, 
in his acute misery, of the evil fate that 
might have befallen his darling; and recalled 
even in the midst of his attempts to imagine 
any possible place that might not yet have been 
examined, how her saucy words, or her winning 
ways had so often wiled him out of rougher 
moods, or cheered him in those darker mo- 
ments to which most of us, are at times, the 
victims. A deep groan broke from him as 
he thought of all the child had been to him, 
and the anguish and distress her disappearance 
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would occasion to her mother and himself, 
when he was startled by a noise in the — 
as he believed — empty room, and turning 
round, to his immense delight he perceived 
Miss Essylt's head peering over the top of 
the centre book-shelf. 

His joy at finding his treasure was so great 
that he could hardly speak, and his vehemence 
at first recognizing her frightened the child. 

" My God 1 Ess what a fright you have 
given us all. Why how did you get up 
there ? " 

And he might well ask, for the young 
person was perched a good twelve feet above 
her father. Bssylt, who could not understand 
what all this to-do was about, and who in 
fact had been sound asleep, and was only 
now half awake, was just beginning to cry 
when the Major putting the ladder to the 
shelves was at once by her side, and quickly 
soothed her into a happier frame of mind. 

" Why, Ess darling, however did you get 



here? We IiaKVi& beoi kimtiiicr fop ^q^ f^^y, 
hours:" 

Miss Temple wiio was covered with iIiimt., 
but had nov reassamed all her wonted diunity, 
hdd h» finger up with impressive gravity, 
and demanded to he immediately taken duwiu 
"And the book too Papa," she addtiiL 
"What book?" 

"Why this one. I took it up tu^m d, 
look at the pictnres, and fell asleep." 

"AH right. I think I can msmuj/*^ Tj, 
convey yon both. Come along! Ou ^az^z^: 
mind," said the Major as the volmiarr Aii^.y^f-ji 
from her grasp, and fell with a cviwA*. Tj, tun 
ground, a loose leaf in it fluttfrruig u, u.j: 
air, and finally taking refuge luul/rr a /JmsU. 
"You shall have the book again wIu^m I g'-t 
you down aU safe." And not ^Ui\i[t\u^ tu 
pick up the bulky tome, father and duught<jr 
dashed out of the room, and ere mnwyf muuti:^ 
Mrs. Temple once again held her cliild iu U^Y 
arms. The whole party now atitieinbU'4 \\\ 
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at first recognizing her frightened the child. 

" My God 1 Ess what a fright you have 
given us all. Why how did you get up 
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And he might well ask, for the young 
person was perched a good twelve feet above 
her father. Bssylt, who could not understand 
what all this to-do was about, and who in 
fact had been sound asleep, and was only 
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when the Major putting the ladder to the 
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" Why, Ess darling, however did you get 
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here ? We have been hunting for you for 
hours ! " 

Miss Temple who was covered with dust, 
but had now reassumed all her wonted dignity, 
hdd her finger up with impressive gravity, 
and demanded to be immediately taken down. 

" And the book too Papa," she added. 

"What book?" 

"Why this one. I took it up here to 
look at the pictures, and fell asleep." 

"All right. I think I can manage to 
Convey you both. Come along ! Oh never 
mind," said the Major as the volume shpped 
from her grasp, and fell with a crash to the 
ground, a loose leaf in it fluttering in the 
air, and finally taking refuge under a chair. 
" You shall have the book again when I get 
you down all safe." And not stopping to 
pick up the bulky tome, father and daughter 
dashed out of the room, and ere many minutes 
Mrs. Temple once again held her child in her 
arms. The whole party now assembled in 
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the library to see the place where Ess had 
been so safely hidden away. It appeared she 
had secured the book which was an Ency- 
clopedia, and ascending by the steps had 
fallen asleep. The Major had had occasion 
to look for some work, and removing the 
ladder had left it in another part of the 
room, and the child finding she could not 
get down, had continued looking at the 
pictures till she had gone to sleep again. 

" And now," said Claude, " let us see the 
volume which has so charmed her. By 
Jove ! " he cried taking it up, "it's the very 
number of the Encyclopedia Britannica I 
brought down here weeks ago to show you 
Geoff. Don't you recollect 1 *' 

"Of course I do. And what's the paper 
that's loose ! I am sorry Sir Anthony's 
property has been so damaged." 

Miss Revell stooped to pick the sheet up, 
"Dear me," she said, "what a curious paper!** 

All crowded round her, and to their intense 
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delight and astomshment it was seen at. once 
that this was the missing marriage certificate 
properly dated and signed. 

"I ought to explain, Muriel," said Claude, 
" I could not do so before ; " and he there- 
upon told her the trouble that the want of 
this paper had given, and she at once under- 
stood the meaning of Lady Jane's very un- 
pleasant remarks. 

" Well, this has in truth, " remarked Mrs. 
Temple, " been an exciting day. We lost our 
Bssylt, and have not only found her, but, 
thanks to her having so successfully hidden 
herself, have recovered what is in reality of 
priceless value." 

" Then I think, Claude," said Muriel, " that 
the best thing you can do, would be to go to 
the station at Comberford and meet my uncle, 
and there and then give him this paper." 

" A capital idea, and you had better start 
immediately," suggested Mrs. Temple, looking 
at her watch. " Geoff dear, order the pony 
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carriage. But I can't let Ess out of my 
sight, and as I must go, so must she." 

"That's only fair," responded Claude, "and 
the sooner Madame puts on her bonnet the 
better." 

There was barely time to catch the up 
train, but they just hit it off, and Re veil 
leaving mother and daughter in the pony 
carriage, dashed up the steps. His grand- 
father was looking very grave and care-worn 
as well he might be. He was hardly surprised 
to see Claude, and briefly expressed to him 
that he had failed to find the missing paper, 
and had felt, that under the circumstances, 
the wisest plan might be for him to consult 
his solicitors. Claude said nothing to let him 
perceive what a surprise there was in store for 
him ; and the Baronet went on to remark that 
his lawyer had given him no hope that any- 
thing could be done. 

" Well, Sir," said Claude in an exultant tone 
" I think we shall be able to ease your mind 
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a little. There's a lady outside who is very 
anxious to see you." 

Sip Anthony stared in wonder, but hardly 
understood what he had heard, and mechani- 
cally followed his grandson down the steps. 
He was led up at once to Mrs. Temple who 
shaking him cordially by the hand, said, 
presenting Essylt : " Here is a little friend 
of yours, Sir Anthony, who has got some- 
thing to make over to you ; " and Ess, 
who acted her part to admiration, at once 
presented the Baronet with the missing mar- 
riage certificate. The old gentleman's delight 
was unbounded; but Mrs. Temple had the 
good sense to make him at once get into 
the trap, and on the way home gave him 
a full account of how the paper had been 
recovered. 

" The most extraordinary thing is, Sir," 
said Claude, " that I myself carried the book 
containing this paper down to the * Willows,' 
and little did I think what it was I was con- 
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veying, and what a mere chance that it has not 
long ago been lost/' 

"And how came the paper in the book I 
should like to know ? '* asked Sir Anthony. 

" Probably we shall never ascertain that," 
said Mrs. Temple, " but now you have what 
you want, and it does not matter much 
who placed the certificate where Essylt 
found it." 

" All I can say is, Mrs. Temple, that I owe 
you a very great debt, which I never can 
repay. And I feel," said the old man with 
his voice trembling, "I hardly deserve all 
this kind sympathy at your hands ; but please 
God we shall understand each other better for 
the future." 

" That I am sure we shall," replied Mrs. 
Temple heartily, ** and now as I have brought 
you so far," — they had nearly approached 
the "Willows," — "you must come in. Sir 
Anthony." 

" Certainly I will. Why here is Muriel I " 
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he cried, quite brightening up as he saw his 
niece. 

" Dear uncle," she said, ^* I cannot tell you 
how delighted I am at this discovery of the 
lost paper." 

" I am sure you are, my dear." 

" I wish," she said taking him aside, ** you 
could, convince Lady Jane of this; but she 
seems to imagine that I am the one who 
has been causing you this disturbance of 
mind." 

Sir Anthony's face darkened. "You distress 
me immeasurably," he replied in a pained 
voice. " I can only hope you are mistaken, my 
dear. Lady Jane never had the slightest 
warrant for any such a supposition." 

Here Mrs. Temple came up, and made 
the proposal anent the visit, and the Baronet 
who was quite in the frame of mind to grant 
anything to anyone, made no demur, merely 
inquiring when Muriel was to leave the 
Abbey. 
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" We had arranged for to-morrow, uncle." 

" I can bring Muriel down, Sir, on my way. 
to the station; for now that I am no longer 
really required by you, I think I ought to 
rejoin at once." 

"Of course, of course. You don't think 
you could stay a few days longer ? " 

"There's no doubt of what I should like 
to do," rephed his grandson, his inclination 
to stay clearly fighting with his sense of 
duty, " what do you say, Muriel ? " 

" I'll answer for her," said Mrs. Temple. 
" We all want you to stay, but know you 
ought to go — and my opinion is that you 
should now rejoin, and come back again as 
quickly as you can." 

"Well," said Claude laughing, "you've 
settled it so admirably that there's nothing 
left for me to do but to obey. And now 
we must be going home. I'll see you to- 
morrow afternoon before leaving." 

Sir Anthony again expressed his warm 
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thanks to the Temples, and bidding a very- 
affectionate adieu to Ess, he stepped into his 
own carriage, (which had followed him from 
the station), with Claude ,and Muriel. 

One skeleton in his cupboard had been 
dragged out, and finally buried from his 
sight; and he was in a lighter and easier 
frame of mind than he had been in for 
many a long day, so that his grandson had not 
the heart to damp his spirits by any reference 
to the scene of the morning with Lady Jane ; 
who received the intelligence her husband 
brought her with a sort of stolid satisfaction, 
which seemed to imply that the successful 
termination of this business had been all owing 
to her own clever management, in sending 
Sir Anthony up to town. During the evening, 
whatever her real feelings may have been, 
she kept her sentiments concerning Muriel to 
herself ; and Claude, as he wandered away to 
his own side of the house, flattered himself 
that her ladyship's burst of animosity against 
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his cousin had been but momentary, and 
he deemed it, therefore, to be far the better 
plan to take no further notice of what had 
passed. 
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